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NSTITUTION for the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The object of this School is to 
blend the classical instruction usually given, with the moral, 
hysical training and general culture in practice at Hofwyl and 
in Prussia. The Principal's experience and works will be found 
to justify his object. The highest testimonials and references 
are also given. Apply for Prospectus, &c. to the Principal of the 
Institution for the Education of Young Gentlemen, at Twicken- 
ham eT London. The School RE-OPENS on the 5th of 
UGUS 





HOME POR LITTLE BOYS IN THE VICINITY OF 
BLACKHEATH. ! 
Li ADY, who has had 17 years’ experience in the 
Ianagement and Instruction of Children foartioulasty 
om, RECEIVES PUPILS from the age of 3 years (as 
ole, on moderate terms. e School is condueted on the 
lan of a private family. and every arrangement is made to 
Blena domestic comfort with saprecomant. founded upon reli- 
gious principles. Guardians would find it peculiarly eligible for 
| a deprived of a mother’s care. The most satisfactory re- 
ferences given.—For terms and particulars address (free) R. F., 
Mr. Ollivier’s Musical Repository, 41, New Bond-street. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


HE admirers of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE 
have to announce thata PUBLIC MEETING will shortly 
be held, of which due notice will be given, to take measures for 
raising a permanent tribute of respect to the memory of this dis- 
tin; piched Artist, when 
Whe Right Honourable SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. 
bas consented totake the Chair. At this Meeting a Committee 
will be appointed to carry out the object of the Subscribers; and, 
in the mean time, Subscriptions will be received, to be announced 
re ee Meeting, by any of the following Gentlemen, who consti- 
e the Provisional Committee :— 
Sir ‘Charles Forbes, Bart. William Collins, Esq. R 
Sir William Knighton, Bart. oe Walker, Esq. F.R. $ 
Sir Martin A. Shee, P.R.A. . G. Lockhart, Es 
Hotes Laurie, Esq. 


Sir Peter Laurie. Alderman. 
Sir W. Newton. 
Thomas Phillips. 


Sir Auguctne Wall Callcott,R.A. 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. Hon. See. 

Subscriptions mney be paid to the account of Sir Peter jasrie, 
the Treasurer, 7, Park-square ; or Allan Cunningham, Es iq. t 
Bevorery Secretary, 27, Lower Belgrave-place ; at the Gatos 
Bank, Moorgate-street, Argyll-place, Regent- street, and 
4, Pall Mall East; at Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand; and Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smith, Mansion House-street. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—Just published, for 
AUGUST, BELLCHAMBERS'S SECOND-HAND BOOK 
CIRCULAR, containing 720 Useful, Interesting, and Choice 
Works, GRATIs on application, or sent to any part of the King- 
dom, postage free.—33, King-street, Westminster. 








sq. 











Sales by Auction. 
MODERN BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Flest-steret. on THURSDAY, 
COLLEC TOS “ot 


and two how 50 an wi, iM LENT 
KS Aas S, &c., in quires, boards, 


MODERN 
and bound ; together witha Bay ain B. of Prints and Proofs 
to Forster's British Gallery of Engravings, Coney’s Cathedrals, 
Hinton’s United States, large whole-length Portrait of Clarke, 
Chamberlain of London 

May, be wewee. and Catalogues had of George Lackington, 
Esq., Col ; and at the place of Sale. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, BOOKS OF 
PRINTS, &c. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, Aug. “4 
and 2 following days,a VALUABL. LE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Persons, 4 vols. India 
proofs, original edition—Lodge’s Portraits, Vols. 3 & 4; India 
proofs—Coney's Foreign Cathedrals, India proofs Perry’ 's Con- 
chology—Dilettanti Specimens of Spalpture patsy ¢ Scenery of 
the Rhine, India proofs and etchings—Gell’s Pompeii, India 
proofs and etchings—Smirke's Don Quixote, 4 vols. India proofs 
~European Scenery, 6 vols. India proofs, mor. —Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, 20 vols.—Brewster's Edinburgh Beeyepondia, 

18 vols.-Grose and Astle’s Antiquarian Repertory, 4 vols. 
seaatelre Geology of Sussex—Delphin and Variorum C ay 
185 vols. —(Euvres de Voltaire, 75 vols. —Pictorial History of 
England. 4 cole —Pictorial Editions of the Arabian Nights, ion 
Quixote, and Gil Blas—Jackson on Wood Engraving—W ilkine 
son's Egyptians, second series, 3 vols.—Moorcroft's Travels, 2 
vols. — arton’s Engl ash Poetry, 3vols.—Scott's Wav erleyNovels, 

rose Works, Poetical Works, and Life, 98 vols. mor.—Edge- 

worth’s Works, 18 vols.—Annuals, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues| had “of Geo. Lackington, Esq. 

icial A and at the place o 














SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHS. ate SON, at their z Rooms, st. Fleet- 

Vai on FR August 6, at 
VALUABLE. COLLECTION of “MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in various departments of Literature ; 
among which are. Selwyn’s Manners and Customs of the Hin- 
doos—Rees’ C Crk lopedia, 45 vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 
vols.—Bulliard, Champignons de la France, 4 vols.—Bernouilli, 
lathematica, 4 vols. —Lacroix, du Calcul Differential, 3 
yols.—Foshroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 2 vols.—Buck- 
land's Reliqniae Diluviane—Aikin's Dictionary of Chemistry, 
¢. 3vols.—Tassie’s Gems, 2 vols.—Popular Encyclopedia, 11 
Yols. Britis h Essayists, 30 vols.—Ciuvres de Moliére, 6 vols.— 

Théatre de Corneille, 12 vols., -» &e. &e. 


z And on the following day, AUGUST 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION of COPPER- 
PLATES, after celebrated Ancient and Modern Masters, en- 
sraved by the most peemnen Artists. 

eparing for S 

An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in QUIRES, &c. in various departments of Literature. 

*<* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 


small Collecti f Books, Print . 
by Public Guaciien. » Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 











LECTROTYPE.—J. PAYNE, ENGRAVER, 

22, Fleet-street, nearly opposite Chancery-lane, has brought 
out a new form of Elec trotype —s price 12s., for copying 
Medals, Antique Gems, Letter Seals, &c. It will copy twelve 
or more at one time, by merely immersing the subject to be 
copied in the liquid, without the present objection of fingering 
the solutions used. Ladies can now practise this useful and en- 
tertaining process without soiling their hands. ‘The Apparatus 
may be seen in action, and the required instructions given to the 
purchaser. It is acknowledged (by those conversant with this 
modern discovery) to be the m and 
apparatus y yet in use. 

Country friends can have them forwarded; also the prepared 

Moulds, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, &c 


Just published, by —— t kermann & Co. London, 


. 6d. 

KERSHAW 's GEOGRAPHICAL MODEL. 

+ This Model conveys to the mind of the pupil an idea 
of the formation of the various parts of the Globe, in so distinct 
a manner, that they are at once fixed on the memory, and being 
accompanied with a Map, a Peramt and Explanatory 
vill be found the best assistant to the Teacher as well as 
the Student, that has ever been designed. Manufactured by 
G. Kershaw, 17, Wilderness-row, Clerkenwell, London. Sold by 
all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. throughout the United King- 
dom. Country dealers supplied onl throne the London 
Wholesale Houses in the Stationery or Toy Trade 

















ORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
London Boar 
George Frederick Young. Esq. M.P. Chsirman. 


ew Forster, 
A. Bannerman, Esq. M » Ean. J. Talkeley Jol Johnson, Esq. 


-P. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. 


rioot, . 
J. W. Childers, Esq. M.P. John Parker, Esq. M.P. 
Sir James yr. M.D. E. T. Whitaker, Esq. 


Wiiliam Haigh, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCE.—The new and extensive Tables of this 
Company have been framed to meet the circumstances of all 
who desire to provide for their own support during old 
for the support of those who may survive them Parti 
tending to assure are invited to compare Se Rates with those of 
other e y be effected on a 
Bones or participating ‘scale, or ethereiee, = the option of the 


DEE RRED ANNUITIES.— Annuities receivable upon a 
party attaining a gizen age, or on the death of one party in the 
event of another being then alive, may be secured by moderate 
annual payments. By the latter mode of Assurance a party 
may often more entinvoctortly provide for his widow, or others 
who by his Gone wou ld be u enpoorste’ for, than by assuring the 
payment to them of a sum in a single payment which 
Shey may not have the Af of protecting, or prudently in- 


Pint ASSURANCE.—Assurance eqainst Fire is effected by 








GTUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied with an extensive 
assortment of Specimens to illustrate these interesting branches 
of Science, or with Elementary Collections, carefully arranged 
ond | cescrined, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 Guineas each, by J. 
NA Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, ia 
J, \ ah, has Geological Maps, Hammers, Casts of scarce 
com. and some new Geological Models in Wood, invented by 
_ Esq. F.G.S., to illustrate the nature of Stratifica- 
ox ‘aults, Veins, &c., sold in sets, from 2/. to 5/. each, accom- 
panied with letter-press descriptions; the latter can be had 


separate, price 3s. 
ann BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


hereby given, that the next 





ONDON 


COMPANY. — NOTICE i 

HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of 
this Ci jompeny* will be held, pursuant tothe Act of Incorporation, 
on MONL the 9th August, i841, at the ndon Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, at 1 o'clock at which Meeting cer- 
tain Shares upon which the 8t Calls remain unpaid, 
have been in consequence thereof declared forfeited, under 
minutes of the Board of Directors of 19th. November, 1340, and 
6th May, 1841, will be submitted for confirmation of such for- 
feiture. The transfer books of this <ommpang | ng be closed 26th 
July, and remain closed until after the Meet 
JC Hike N HARMAN, Chairman. 

AS WOOD, Secretary. 


poonenty a4 


London and Brighton Railway Often. 
10, Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton-street, 
Ju 


y 16, 1841. 
U Nos AUSTRALIA, London 


BANK of 
Office, 33, Old Beend-cteset. 
Gosewe xe i foe, | Esq. 
pane Willen Buckle, Esq. 


recto! 
James John Cummins, Esq. Thos. Sands, Esg. Liverpool 
Robt.Gardner,Esq. Manchester James Porle Smith, Esq. 
John Gore, Esq. ba ae Ruddell Todd, Esq. 


George Carr Glynn, Eeqn Hi John Gore, Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq. 

Rendere—Mansts. Glyn, Halifax. N ints & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 

Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham *Maciaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty ns sight on their 


Branches at 

sYDNE LAU NCESTO 

BATHURST CAMPBELL TOWN 

HOBART TOWN MELBOURNE, POR’ PHIL. IP. 
And also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at be ob: 
sixty, and ninet + days’ sight, the terms for which may be ob 
tained at their Office Bills a = thirty days’ sight and Letters of 
Credit on New Zealand at 

Bills on the Australian 

the usual charge. 





ienjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Chas. Edward Mangles, Esq. 
Christ. Rawson, Esq. Halifax 








Rolonies transmitted for collection at 
By order of the 
SAMUEL 7 AC KSON, Secretary. 
ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Gaathess-gince, Blackfriars, 





London. Est ablished at 

x m. Goodenough Payter,! Bee ‘Robert Palk, Esq. 

Charles Johnston, Es sg | John Louis ee Esq. 
5 Towgood Kemb le, M1 Samuel Smith, Esq. 





a G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S. | Le \— hant Thomas, Wks. 
none ae: Esq.,John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
arles Johnston, Esq. 

The leading ee. of this Office are—A low rate of Pre- 
mium without profits, or an increased rate of Premium with 
participation in the profits of the Office. 

The following are the annual Premiums required for the 
assurance of 100/. on a healthy life in either case : 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20] 1d. lls. 8d. |30| 2. 28. 2d. | 40| 22. 17%. Od. |50| 41. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20/ 1.16. 11d. |30| 2U. 9s. 2d. |40| 3t. 6s. 6d. | 50| 4l.148.2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums, Assurers may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly,or quarterly payments, or on the ascend- 
ing or descending scale. Officers in the Army and Navy on 
active service, persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, 
and such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate Rates. Policy holders have a right to at- 
tend the General Meetings, at which the Auditors report annu- 
ally the state of the Company's affairs. pronpectuses and all 

















necessary information may be obtained at the Office 
— Mi ICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 





on the usual moderate term 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be “had at the Offices 
King William-street, London, and High Due. York ; or of 
the Agents. " H. Secretary. 


fTTHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament: —Capital. 500,000/. 
Patrons—The Archbp. o Sir G. Strickland. Bart. M.P. 
The Marans of Londonderry = Francis ¥ ey, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam r W. B. ¢ o, Bart. 
The Ear! of a yrconael st W. A. Toate. Bart. 
The Earl of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
‘The Earl of Yarborough Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Bishopof Gloucester and! Sir 8S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
risto The Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Ri Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount Morpeth, °M. P. The Archdearon of Cleveland 
Lord Wharnc Jno. Henry Lomther, Esq. MP 5 
Lord Feversham G. F. Bar 
Lord Hotham, M.P. Robert © ‘racroft, 
Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H. 


&e 

Lord Wenlock Martin Stapylion, 

Lord Worsley, M.P. G. L. Thompson, 

Hon, E. Petre Marmaduke Wyvill, 

Tr wateee—Lovd Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq. Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq. Y 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, C Tough & Co. York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Edward Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, City. 

The steady and increasing support which this Company has 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the — which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberalit 

The attention of The wih: is particularly called to the terms 
of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and Femace lives. 

‘The following extracts from the Tables Coompiate Copies of 
which, with the Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 

of years, may be had, on apemeation, at the Office 4 in York, a. 
of any of the Agents, ) will show the Annual Premiums requi: 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 





?, Saltmarshe, ibs 








~ Age A MALE, |AFEMALE.|| Age | A MALE. | A FEMALB, 
nex next 

bir Whole Life Premiums. |/birth-| Whole Life Premiums, 
aye ] day. 

0 | £176 '£1 54 4 | £311 6 | £332 
13 193 170 50 SF 313 3 
16 11 3 1 810 53 4it 6 426 
20 1M 0 1 6 56 540 440 
23 117 0 113 8 60 660 $12 6 
26 203 116 2 63 740 696 
#30 250 119 9 66 840 710 6 
33 286 2 210 70 10 0 4 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 u2é6 
40 | 219 9 212 0 76 i319 
43 | 35 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 








* Example—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, ma 
insure 1000/. payable on m4 decease, for an annual payment of 
22/. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 





FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Claus 

Agents have been appointed in most of the principal towns, 
of whom, as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may be ha 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commisions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth > ag the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 


proations pe ™! ma 
L NEWM AN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


On the Ist of August will be published, Section II. (Parts 1) to 
price 10s. sew 


ed, of 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Contrisutors. ILLus- 
TRATED BY MANY HUNDRED EnGravines on Woop. 
lishing in Monthly son price ls. each, forming, when com- 
plete, one octavo volu 
“ As a Dictionary, it is net only the best aid to the student of 
classical antiquity which we possess in our language, but wil 
alsotendto develope and serve to guide that refined taste which 
it is the great object of classical studies to produce....Valuabk 
as this Dictionary must be to the students of ancient literature. 
it will be of scarcely less service to the students of ancient art; 
for the illustrations have been selected with care and judgment. 
This is high praise, but it would be eas dng justify i by a re 
ference to the work itself.""— Atheneum, . 30, 1841, 
Section I, (Parts 1 to 10), price 10s. sewed, 
Section IIL. will complete the Wor 
Part 21, price 1s. will be published Sept. Ist 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street, 
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HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Aveust will 
be published on Monday next. Contents :—1. On Preaching 
—2. Taylor's Natural History of Society—3._ Alexander's Con- 
ational Lecture—4. Vivia Perpetua; a Dramatic Poem— 
5. Dr. Waddington’s History of the Reformation—6. Wostezen 
Methodism— Canada Controversy—7. Grant’s Visit to the Nes- 
i—8. :. i \< 
"Londen $ Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCCX. for AUGUST. | : 
Contents :—I1. Non-Intrusion—II. Traits and Tendencies of 
German Literature—III. Results of our Afighan Conquests— 
1V. The World’s Honesty 5 being a Letter to Eusebius—V. Th 
French in Algeria—V1. The World of London. Part 4.—VII. 
The Announcements and Three Rooms—VIII. The Pied-a- 
Terre—IX. A Glance at the Elections—X. Ten Thousand a- 
Year, Part the Last. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 


22, Pall Mall, London. 
AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 
price One Shilling, contains—Things at the 








AUGUST, Ss 
Worst—Covent Garden and the Hustings—Chapters on English 
Poetry: II. Scott, Byron, and their Imitators—Sketches in Erris 
and Tyrawly—The Green Gauntlet, or the Traitor’s Son; a 
story of the Irish Rebellion—Chorley’s Music and Manners in 
France and Germany—Memoir of Dr. Jamieson, author of the 
Scottish pners Commas cane, of Petrarch—Poetry— 

itera egister ; Political Register; &c. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Aucust, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains: | 

Sparta and Athens. Greece at the breaking out of the Pelo- 

mnesian War—The Scotch Chambermaid. ‘ale—Furze— 

he Three Great Epochs, Book I. 1830, Chap. XV. Family 
Discussions and Arrangements. Chap. XVI. “Love's Youn 

eam”’—Sewell and Hewell; or, the Rival Shopkeepers. 
Tale of the Times—Rambling Reflections—Ruy Lopez, the 
Chess-Bishop. A verens of Spain—Epistles to the Literati. 
No. XVIII. R. A. Willmott to Oliver Yorke, Esq.—Anecdotes of 

ctors. Bannister, the © dian, and Mr. Heath. Bannister 
and his Toupié. Suett's Funeral. ick and his Spoiled Child 
—A Su: Holiday. Part I. Country Walks— 
Confas' y | rE 
Catholic Institate—To the Messieurs of the Diurnal Press, An 
Unpublished Letter found in the Desk of a Deceased Editor— 
The “ Felo de se” of the hg = 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, - 

Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq., contains: 
Fathers and Sons. By the Editor. 7 
Mislaying an Idea. Bs John Poole, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry. 
Pictures and Picture Dealers. 

Bajazet Gag, the Manager in search of a Star. By Douglas Jer- 














s. 
The Englickman in the Al 
ie Englishman in the Alps. 
Recreations in Natural History—The Cuckoo. . 
The Tollezrandigm of the Drawing Room. No. II. By Miles 
Gerald Keon, Esq. cs fi 
The Twelfth of August in New South W ales. By Ornither. 
Life and Adventures of Charles Chesterfield, the Youth of 
Genius. By Mrs. Trollope, &c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HE NUMBER OF 
HE 


T 
METROPOLITAN, 
For AUGUST, vy , 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Articles :— 
1, THE BLUE BELLES of ENGLAND, by Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
Chap. XXI. The Plot thickens—Offers of Marriage abound— 
Love shows himself under a variety of forms. 
XXII. A Peace-maker—More love-making. " 
—— XXIII. Constance receives honour due—A short reprieve 
—‘ What shall we say when doctors disagree ?”’ 
2. The Princess Parazade, by| 9. Spencer Middleton; or, the 
rs 





quire of River Hill, by Geo. 
stanley, Esq 


3. Memoirs of an Italian Exile, ; 
».D. onds of Human Trust, by 


by Eli Blackgown, D.D. ds of a 
4. Similitudines, No. II., b fajor Calder Campbell. 
Miss H. B. Macdonald. tecollections of a Student, 
5. Mr.Marrable’sManagement. by the Author of‘ The Wood 
6. The Lover's ReprooftoTime, Spirit.” 
y Mrs. Edward Thomas. 
7. Het Krurgs, a Tale of Bel- 


gium. 
8. The Aged, by Mrs. Abdy. 





3 Hunting Song, by Miles 
r 


allory. 
13. Curiosities of Legal Expe- 
rience, by a Solicitor. 

14. Memoirs of Gibraltar. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Works in progress, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street 

Agents: for Ireland, J. i 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
AND LEECH. 
THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Edited by W. H. AINSWORTH. 


Contents. 
RICHARD SAVAGE, 

m . A Romance of Real Life. 

Edited, with occasional Notes, by CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
With Two Illustrations by J. Leech. 
J Chapter III. 

Richard Savage, after much 
ado, suffers himself to be put |shows his spirit, and greatly 
to an art and mystery; But perplexes his aged protectress ; 
does not remain long enough | with a momentary glimpse of 
to make himself master of his|a remarkable lady, and his 
calling. introduction to the family of a 

strange original, 


Hours in Hindostan: The| The Lady’s Maid; by Albany 
Good Lesson. Fire and Water. Poyntz, with an Illustration by 


Pastoral Song ; by Lundt. eech. 
y W. H.| The Troubled Heart; by 
eine. 





Summing, Dublin; for Scotiand, Bell 





Chapter IV. 
In which Richard Savage 


Guy Fawkes; 
Ainsworth. . 

A Parliament in the Olden 
Time. 


MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME; 4 
Or, Peregrinations with Uncle ‘Tim and Mr. Bosky, of Little 
Britain, Drysalter. 
With the following Songrs fcbA Heed, the Up-to-snuff 
e folowing Songs:—Robin Hood, the Up-to-snu 
French Scaramouch, the Crippled Sailor Song. - ¥ 
A Chapter on Thin, 


Nothings 
* Cecil - 





gs and! Silent Love, by Dach. 

by the Author of ga spocees « hay th 
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REVIEWS 


History of Soissons—[ Histoire de Soissons depuis 
les temps les plus reculés|. By Henry Martin 
and Paul L. Jacob (Bibliophile). Paris. 

Tue names in the title-page of this interesting 

and useful work excite very different ideas in 

the mind of an antiquary, and we were startled 
on seeing them thus associated: that, however, 
of M. Martin gave us confidence, as we were not 
ignorant of his claim to be considered as a learned 
and zealous lover of the curious and antique. 
Modern Soissons, although a new town, gene- 
rally well paved, with airy streets and good 
plain, not “ brown brick,” but stone ‘“ houses,” 
cannot console us for the loss of all that was 
yenerable within its rampart walls. Yet it has 
recollections about it so interesting that it must 
always attract attention. The fertile banks of 
the Aisne were amongst the first settlements 
of the men of the forests, called by the Romans 

Celts ; and here the flocks of the Kimri wandered 

through the valleys and roamed through the 

woods of the extensive Suessonnaise, the great 
mother of the forests of Compeigne, Retz, and 

Villers-Cotteretz, of those of Dole, Fére, and Ris. 

Here, where till of late spirits made resort, might 

be heard the interrogations of the mysterious 

haunters of the Druid stones, who addressed the 
traveller on his way and revealed to him the 
future. Here the Druid priest raised his altar 
and offered his sacrifice, enveloping himself in 
clouds which have never been dispelled. Here 
in 1732, on clearing away some old buildings, 
was found a small oaken coffer, containing two 
girdles, woven with thread of gold and crimson, 
ormamented with clasps of gold, and massive 
gold medallions enamelled in various colours 
and representing figures of priests and divinities : 
silver rings of various sizes were pendant from 
these belts, destined, doubtless, to support instru- 
ments of sacrifice. M. Martin imagines that 
these ornaments might have been worn by a 
priest of Isis, the wondrous goddess of a thou- 
sand names: but the learned have no longer an 
opportunity of deciding on the question, for those 
who had the direction of a new hospital con- 
ceiving that the money they might produce would 
aid the good cause better than all the speculations 
of the savans, sold the treasures for 115 livres 
fournois, and the priceless gold was melted into 
ingots! The victorious and irresistible Cesar 
has left traces of his power in the city he con- 
quered after more than usual trouble; and Au- 
gustus laid the first stone of a temple dedicated 
to Isis and Serapis, which stone was found be- 
neath a mass of ruin, and is now to be seen in 

the museum. A Roman pavement, too, in a 
rfect state was long the boast of the museum, 
t that which time had so long spared was re- 

duced to powder by the cannon of 1814, when 

Soissons was taken and retaken four times. A 

precious remain of antiquity, however, may still 

delight the curious eye in the Musée of the 
louvre, whither it was transported from the spot 
vhere a fortunate accident brought it to light : 
this is a group of figures larger od life, repre- 
tenting the children of Niobe. It is a variation, 
lota copy, of the famous group at Florence, ex- 
quisite in expression and execution, but unfor- 
tunately headless. A very sentimental treasure 
vas also rescued from oblivion, in the shape of 
abronze ring engraved with these words, “ Non 
ttuli age sed amantis accipe curam,” which 

artin conjectures, as well from the delicacy 
the sentiment as the fault of quantity, to have 

written by a fair Roman and given to her 


we who had quitted her for the land of barba- 





The Romans seem to have delighted in the 
vine-clad hills of their conquest, until a some- 
what singular command of one of their governors 
(Domitian) caused all the vines of the count 
to be rooted up. This absurd decree, thoug 
strictly enforced, did not long deprive the inhabi- 
tants of one of their chief boasts, and the wine 
of the Soissonais had, at one time, a revutation 
superior to that of its neighbours of Champagne. 
A new era was, however, approaching, in which 
this favoured portion of the Gallic empire took 
its share. According to religious legends, before 
the end of the third century, twelve enterprising 
Christian pilgrims, having received the benedic- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome at the tomb of the 
Apostle Peter, set out, staff in hand, to preach 
their new faith in those wild regions where 
Paganism reigned triumphant. Their success 
was great, and numerous were the martyrs 
gained to heaven from year to year; amongst 
others a virgin named Macra was fortunate 
enough to obtain the crown, and is one of the 
first spoken of as having suffered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Soissons. Then began the events 
which have given rise to a host of traditions, and 
excited multitudes to dedicate their lives and 
their worldly goods to the service of heaven, 
desirous of emulating those whose real acts of 
devotion and virtue have been deformed by igno- 
rant and superstitious relations, till they have 
come to be doubted altogether. Clovis, the first 
Christian King, appears, before his conversion, 
to have had a somewhat arbitrary notion of jus- 
tice, which the following anecdote relating to 
the famous Vase of Soissons will illustrate. One 
day Clovis, returning from an expedition to some 
neighbouring cities, was crossing the territory of 
Rheims and passed under the ramparts of that 
town, which had not yet acknowledged his supre- 
macy. The monarch, who had a great respect 
for the friend of his Christian wife, St. Remy, 
was anxious that his soldiers should not enter 
the town, being aware of their propensity to 
pillage : but he was unable to restrain them, and, 
in spite of his orders, a band entered Rheims, and 
finding no resistance, fell upon everything within 
their reach, pillaging without mercy, as he had 
anticipated. Amongst other valuables from 
numerous churches they brought away a vase of 
great size and beauty. St. Remy, afflicted at 
this loss, sent to Clovis and entreated the 
monarch to restore to him this vase, even if he 
were unable to give him back the rest. Clovis 
answered the envoys,—“ Follow me to the city of 
Soissons, where all will be divided which has 
been acquired, and should the vase fall to my lot 
I will gratify the desire of the holy father.” On 
their return to Soissons the Franks, as was their 
custom, placed all the booty in a common heap: 
Clovis asked of them the vase over and above 
his part : no one objected, till one of the soldiers 
raising his two-edged axe, with a savage clamour 
exclaimed, “Thou shalt have nothing, oh! king, 
but what chance may give thee ;” so saying he 
struck the vase a heavy blow with his axe. 
The king endured the insolence with apparent 
patience ; nevertheless, he took the vase injured 
as it was, and gave it to the ve of St. 
Remy, keeping his anger hidden in his heart. 
According to the custom of the Germans, at the 
end of winter the tribe of the Salians assembled 
under arms to deliberate on future expeditions, 
on public affairs, and civil and commercial pro- 
ceedings. These meetings were called mall. 
The next year the mall was formed, and Clovis 
prepared to make a general inspection of the 
arms of his soldiers; when he reached the man 
who had struck the vase, he suddenly called 
out, “There is none here whose armour is so 
dirty and ill kept as thine: neither thy lance 
nor thy axe is fit for service!” So saying, 





he seized his axe and cast it on the ground; as 
the man stooped to pick it up, Clovis raised his 
own and clove his skull— Let the same be done 
to thee,” cried he, “as thou didst to the vase in 
the city of Soissons.” This summary mode of 
administering justice was beheld without mur- 
murs, and the redoubted chief’s act was looked 
on as a punishment due to want of discipline. 
Whoever has paid a visit to the once regal 
town of Soissons will not have failed to walk 
across the fields of rye and flax, which lead to 
the little village of St. Medard, or by the banks 
of the clear river in search of the ruins of that 
once famous abbey. The traveller will, however, 
be disappointed if he expects to see walls, towers, 
or spires, for every vestige above ground has dis- 
appeared. If, however, as it was lately our lot 
to do, he rings the bell of a dwelling situated at 
the extremity of a long and fine avenue of limes, 
he will be invited to enter and view the esta- 
blishment for the deaf and dumb. He will be 
led into a large square where a number of 
healthy looking boys are at play, and being shown 
into a pretty cool parlour will shortly be joined 
by the Abbé Dupont, the creator and director 
and sole supporter of this most interesting and 
benevolent institution. He will then learn from 
the frank, intelligent, and enthusiastic Abbé, that, 
in his solitary curacy of Corny le Chateau, he 
formed the idea of instructing this afflicted 
portion of his fellow creatures: that in order to 
obtain funds to aid him in his philanthropic in- 
tention, he sold a fine collection of antique medals, 
which after many years he had gathered together 
with antiquarian zeal. By little and little his 
plans began to ripen, and the children of his 
adoption, whom he supported, clothed, and fed, 
promised so well, that he felt sure the scheme 
must succeed. He found that a large deserted 
tan-house was to be sold: he hesitated not to 
py =m this shelter for his protégés, and, aided 
y a few benevolent persons, in the short space 
of sixteen months he has been able to form 
the noble establishment which, since it has 
now attracted the attention of the Queen of 
France, will doubtless prosper, and by its success 
reward the exertions of the benevolent man, who 
has given up all his own quiet enjoyments to 
devote his time and attention solely to perfect 
the institution. He has now twenty-five pupils 
male and female, who remain there till a suitable 
trade has been found for them. Sixteen are 
gratuitous, and the expenses of the good Abbé 
cannot but be considerable: but his whole soul 
is-in the cause. Occasional visitors contribute 
their mite towards the support of the institution, 
and a lottery is at this moment on foot, to which 
all the female part of the royal family have sent 
offerings, and for which many ladies of distinction 
have employed themselves. it is on this spot that 
once stood the celebrated Abbey of St. Medard, 
and the Abbé can show all that yet remains. He 
is about to employ his boys in a labour of exca- 
vation, which has already been singularly for- 
tunate ; and by and bye many hidden treasures 
of tombs, and statues, and vases, and urns, will 
no doubt be disinterred, and his desire accom- 
plished of seeing a perfect chapel established in 
the magnificent crypt which is the pride and 
wonder of Soissons, and should be of all France, 
or, according to the learned M. Bethmann of 
Hanover, all Europe, for such another specimen 
of a construction of the sixth century does not 
exist. The perfect shape of the subterranean 
chapel is exquisite—the regularity of the build- 
ing, its grace and loftiness, the apparent fresh- 
ness of the stone, the sharpness of the pillars, 
the painting still vivid, altogether strike the be- 
holder with astonishment: round the principal 
chapel hollowed in the walls are niches for seats 
of a form very rare and curious in their sim- 
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plicity : the roofs are finely groined, the windows 
spacious and the whole range free from damp or 
chill. When altogether arranged it will form a 
most interesting monument,—it is so indeed at 
this moment—thanks to the care of M. Dupont, 
and antiquaries from far and near will crowd to 
see it, as pilgrims hurried to the shrine of St. 
Medard of old. The Abbé has a liberal, though, 
perhaps, somewhat romantic notion, of hereafter 
fitting up a part of the premises as a residence 
for strangers whom a love of art may lead to 
the spot, and there he proposes they shall be 
received, and remain at liberty to prosecute 
their studies as long as they please; consulting 
a library that is to be at their service, and a 
museum which together with a valuable col- 
lection of enamels and paintings by ancient 
masters of rare excellence, the Abbé can himself 
furnish. The position of the school is one of 
singular beauty, and the choice of it does great 
credit to the taste of the monks of St. Medard of 
old. A splendid view is obtained from all the 
windows and spacious gardens and fine groves 
surround the house—where the nightingale and 
cuckoo in the spring season keep up a conti- 
nual concert. Embowered in this solitude sleep, 
perhaps still to be discovered, the two kings 
Clothaire and Sigibert, both benefactors to and 
enlargers of the enormous building, which grew 
with centuries till revolutionary rage swept away 
all traces of its existence. A fine head, supposed 
to be of Clothaire, is to be seen in M. Dupont’s 
collection; and a beautiful little female head, 
with the hair gilt, and delicately formed features, 
is another of the treasures lately found beneath 
the ruined walls. M. Martin relates the legend 
of St. Medard, which is told of several other 
saints; but if his bones really became too heavy 
to proceed until the king had granted all the 
land required to build the abbey, there certainly 
could be no blame attached to the saint, for a 
more salubrious or charming spot could not have 
been selected by him. 

But perhaps the most interesting recollection 
attached to the remains of this monastery is that 
of a portion of it having been the prison of the 
unfortunate Louis le Débonnaire, who was con- 
fined here by his son Clothaire in the year 
833 :— 

“ I was conducted,” recounts the deposed monarch 
himself, according to his historian the monk Odilon, 
“by a hostile troop to the monastery of the saints 
my lords, and as it was known to my enemies that I 
greatly loved this place, it was hoped that I would, 
of my own accord, abandon arms and adopt the 
religious habit. After having thrown me into a 
prison, they announced to me that my wife was dead, 
and that my innocent child, my little Karl, he who 
was my best beloved of all, had been shaven and 
forced to enter a monastery. At this news, I could 
no longer contain my grief, deprived as I was of my 
kingdom, of my wife and my child. I wept for 
many days, and felt myself consuming away in con- 
sequence of the weight of my misfortunes. I had no 
one to console me but God alone—all access to the 
great church of St. Medard, all communication with 
the brotherhood was interdicted, except at rare 
intervals, when I was closely watched by my guards. 
Still I had occasionally the power of pouring out my 
sorrows at the sacred altars; and I implored the 
holy lords St. Medard and St. Sebastian to intercede 
for the repose of my wife’s soul, for I believed her 
to have passed from this life. I then was reconducted 
to my prison, in those dungeons which had alas! 
become too familiar to me.” 

This cell, which is still to be seen, is only four 
feet wide and about seven long: it contains two 
recesses ; opening into it is a vaulted cave which 
might have been a chapel, and near it another 
of smaller dimensions where guards were pro- 
bably stationed. 

Two verses in Gothic character, with abbre- 
viations, are cut deeply into the wall of the 
prison, and have been attributed to Louis le 





Débonnaire; but, however appropriate to his 
misfortunes they may be, they are of the fifteenth 
century, and were no doubt traced by the hand 
of one equally wretched, though probably of 
less exalted rank. Louis, it should be remem- 
bered, would have expressed his complaint in 
la langue tudesque. Atall events there is misery 
enough in the following simple words to excite 
sympathy for the captive who allowed himself the 
sad consolation of recording his feelings :— 
Ilélas! je suis bien prins 
De douleurs que j’endure, 
Morrir me conviendroit, la 
Peine me tient dure. 

It is impossible on beholding Soissons as it is, 
and considering it as it has been, not to sigh 
after the gorgeous monuments which time and 
war have swept away, until scarcely a trace of 
them remains. However, the cathedral is still 
in part there, shorn indeed of its glories, having 
but one beautiful tower left, and kept together 
by repairs, in which solidity rather than taste 
has been the aim of the architect. Wherever 
the inquiring stranger wanders, on the ramparts 
or in the streets, far or near, looking down 
upon him, as from the clouds appear two build- 
ings of very different character, but which 
equally excite hisattention, and appear to divide 
the town between them. One is the dilapidated 
but venerable Cathedral, the other the pinnacles 
of St. Jean des Vignes, once a monastery of 
enormous extent, guarded, battlemented, moated, 
and surrounded with every sort of defence, em- 
bosomed in vineyards and gardens, wealthy, 
powerful, and proud. Of all its glories, nothing 
now remains, but the fragile shell of its exqui- 
sitely beautiful fagade. Its aerial spires and 
elevated portal still overlook the valley of the 
Aisne, the bright blue sky gleams through the 
fretted windows, and the glorious sun lights up 
the ogives of its delicate galleries: it stands as a 
monument of art, unrivalled in its grace, but its 
fairy-like texture seems— 

So white, so faint, the slightest gale 

Might whirl it— 
at once to destruction,—yet there it stands, 
with nothing to support the beautiful tower ; and 
the surmounting steeple appearing like a toy 
cut in alabaster or ivory, which the hand of a 
child could destroy in a moment. 

The majestic rival of St. Jean des Vignes, 
the haughty and imposing mass of St. Crépin le 
Grand, has not even a stone left on its site to 
tell where it stood; and all the jealousies and 
contentions of the monks of the ‘‘ two houses,” 
are at rest for ever, though for centuries they 
divided the country into factions to maintain 
their quarrels. All the relics and treasures 
once possessed by these rich establishments, have 
long since been scattered to the winds or melted 
into coin; and Soissons, now, cares little for her 
former pride, rejoicing as she does in her com- 
merce, and the wealth of her population. It 
matters little now, whether the monks of the one 
monastery or the other had the right to ring 
their bells first, or stand in the place of honour 
in the Cathedral ;—it avails not that the relics 
of St. Gregory or the martyred St. Sebastian 
were possessed by both; all are nothing, and 
ages have passed away since the abbots and 
monks disputed @ l’outrance for the honour of 
their community. No longer do the mothers of 
Soissons warn their heedless children to beware 
of “la béte a Béra qui est dans la rue avec ses 
cornes!”” in memory of the redoubtable Count 
Bersald or Bérald, whose domestic stag was 
accustomed to run freely about the streets, to 
the terror of young and old,—no more does the 
spirit appear of the vexed canon, pursued by 
two devils, who returned to earth after death, to 
warn his companion and friend of the danger of 
incurring divine anger, repeating in a terrific 
voice—“ Jl est horrible de choir dans les mains 





du Dieu vivant!" Few, now, are aware of the 
illustrious guest which the walls of these al 
once contained; few know that here the sainte 
Thomas a Becket, escaping from the dangerous 
shelter of St. Bertin, of St. Omer, which was tog 
near his indignant and outraged sovereign, ar. 
rived to claim the willing hospitality of his 
friends, and was here met by Louis VII., the 
rival in love and war of Henry II., and the 
former husband of the fatal heiress of Aquitaine, 
Yet in Soissons, encouraged by pope and car. 
dinals, king and people, the great rebel came to 
pay his vow before the shrine of the thrice. 
blessed Confessor Drausin, who had the power 
of rendering invincible those who asked his aid 
with warlike intent, and who watched all night 
by his tomb: for this purpose, from Burgundy 
and Italy, flocked numerous champions, who, it 
seems, never prayed in vain. “ Here the Arch. 
bishop mand three nights in orison, in the 
churches of Notre Dame and St. Medard, after 
which he departed towards Vezelay, whence he 
proposed to launch his excommunications on 
the day of Pentecost.” Six centuries after this, 
a chapel was shown in St. Jean des Vi 
where Thomas the Sainted had celebrated mass, 
and which, after his murder, had been dedicated 
to him. But the manufacturers of Soissons 
never dream of these things, content with their 
new and comfortable houses, built upon the site 
of edifices where such strange doings abounded, 
“ Tout ¢a ce sont des choses de la religion, qu'on 
ne connait pas maintenant,” is the reply to any 
inquiry on these auld warld subjects. 

The armies of the Huguenots of 1567 paid but 
little respect to the beautiful fabrics which were 
the boast of Soissons—statues, paintings, orna- 
ments, were destroyed wherever they were met 
with—large fires were made in the churches, 
into which the archives and precious volumes 
were thrown by the pitiless soldiery—all the gold 
and silver melted on the spot, and little left but 
a wreck of the fine buildings given up to them 
as a spoil. Nevertheless, the ashes of St. Gre- 
gory, enclosed in a white damask bag covered 
with gold lace, were conveyed by water to the 
dwelling of the tailor of the Abbey of St. Medard, 
who brought the precious sack to the Abbess of 
Notre Dame. By the wit and presence of mind 
of this lady, some of the riches of the Abbey of 
St. Crépin were rescued. She obtained permix 
sion to carry away what remained of provisions, 
and her agents contrived to fill vessels with 
jewels, relics, and papers, which were placed in 
barrels between barrels of wine, and thus carried 
off by the drunken soldiery themselves to Notre 
Dame. All that was then spared has since beet 
sacrificed; and the only surprise is, that 
such devastation carried on for centuries, aly 
vestige of antiquity can be found. 

Many curious and amusing anecdotes are told 
in the volumes of Messrs. Martin and Jacob;— 
with the following, of the youth of Louis XV, 
we shall conclude our notice :— 

Languet de Gersey, a protégé of Madame ée 
Maintenon, had been appointed Bishop of Soissons, 
and received the young King Louis XV. on the 
occasion of his passing through on his way to be 
crowned at Rheims. He was a finished courtier, 
having passed his youth “ dans les antechambres des 
dames du palais,” and spared no cost or trouble te 
please his illustrious guest; so well did he succeed, 
that, on the King’s return from Rheims, he remain 
three days longer with the merry and _ obliging 
bishop. On this occasion, a scene took place more 
childish than dignified, in which Louis played a dit 
tinguished part. Illuminations, fireworks, triump 
arches, and loads of bonbons were prepared for 
royal child and his court. He was then twelve yeals 
of age, and, though already affianced to the Infants 
of Spain, was but a boy in every respect. He wi 
taken out into the balcony of the garden of 
Bishop’s palace, to present himself to the children 
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Soissons, who were assembled there to behold him, 
when, on a sudden, a hundred rabbits were driven 
into the enclosure, who began to scamper in every 
direction to conceal themseives, while a peal of fire- 
arms and the ascent of numerous rockets added to 
the bustle and confusion. The delighted children, 
uttering loud cries, forgot in a moment the presence 
of the King, and rushed off in hot pursuit from 
hedge to hedge. Louis could not behold this scene 
unmoved ; he escaped from his party, darted down 
the grand staircase, and in a t was amongst 
the laughing and vociferous group: with equal ardour 
he followed the chase, until, having succeeded in 
capturing one of the unfortunate animals, he returned 
in triumph to his somewhat scandalized attendants, | 
holding his struggling prisoner by the ears. All the 
children having managed to be equally successful, 
were afterwards introduced to his Majesty, each 

ping his prize; and much and long was the 
Jaughter on the occasion, doubtless to the infinite 
gratification of the reverend prelate, whose fortunate 
plan had so much amused his guest. The next day 





Louis, anxious for a new opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself in mischief, slipped away from his people, 


quitted the palace, and got into the Cathedral, 
where he met an aged canon, to whom he expressed | 
his desire to mount to the top of the tower. The old | 





man hastened to conduct him to the steps which lead | rate 


to the great bells ; the King, in an instant, sprang | 
up them, and got to the summit before his guide had | 
reached half way. There he suspended himself to | 


the cord of a bell which was never rung but in case | 
of fire, and ringing it with all his might, cried out at | 
the very highest pitch of his voice,—“ Fire! fire!” | 
An alarm was spread throughout the town, and while 

the inhabitants were seeking in all quarters to dis- 

cover where the conflagration had broken out, the 

officers of the King, his governor, and all the court, 

were in consternation at the absence of their royal 

charge. At last he was found at the ringer’s place, 

and rescued from the perilous situation in which he 

had placed himself—for it was a mere chance that 

he had not fallen through one of the numerous 

yawning openings of the old gallery. He gave the 

terrified bellringer a silver cup, engraved with the 

arms of France, in return for having usurped his post; 

and, on his return many years afterwards to Soissons 

with the Dauphin, he related this escapade, and 

forbade him to visit the tower, from the dangers of 
which he had escaped. 


The Origin, Progress, and Present Condition, 
of the Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. 

(Second Notice.) 
Takinc one view of them, these volumes form a 
momentous production, and it is therefore that 
we notice them a second time: they afford irre- 
fragable evidence of the low state at which Art 
finds itself in these countries. Were not the 
taste for it, general enough as our thronged Ex- 
hibitions demonstrate, but most superficial, the 
knowledge about it, neither general nor super- 
ficial, but next to none whatever, how could such 

a pitiable work as this have been published, 

unless perhaps by subscription under the patron- 

age of Dulwich College, or of some Mecenas, 
whom a wrong-headed charity impels to meta- 
morphose useful artisans into worthless authors ? 

At least how could it have been published as 

the best work of its kind, ay, and be so? If 

public taste and knowledge in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, did not almost defy ignorance 
and undiscerningness to write down to their level, 
how could such a work experience any reception 
short of utter neglect or derision? That it has 
experienced neither we hope, because we must 
again say it is not with Mr. Sarsfield ‘Taylor the 
coe should find fault for his inept history of 

tish Art, but with its-se/f, whose still thicker 
darkness on this subject legitimates his attempt 

However, the parliament of 


to enlighten it. 
criticism can pass no act of Toleration for bad 
Writers, except it wishes to overturn the consti- 
tution of literature: being among its function- 


volumes with eyes severe by times, though oftener 
disposed to forget the gravity of our station alto- 
gether, as if there now lay before our tribunal 
such a ludicrous digest of British Law, as neigh- 
bour Dogberry might have compiled-—such an 
account of its “ origin, progress, and present 
condition,” as that profound self-bemystifier 
might have excogitated. Of atruth they swarm 
with false principles, assurances, and opinions. 
For a false principle take the specimen, page 89, 
that ancient churches were “commenced with 
the nave and aisles, or the tower and transepts,”’ 
instead of the choir,—thus throwing at once 
into confusion the rules of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, besides its chronological epochs. For 
a false assurance, the one that Wren’s West- 
minster Abbey Towers are copied from Beverley 
Minster Towers, will do: those being mongrel 
classic and Gothic, these of the purest Perpen- 
dicular Gothic extant. For a false opinion, let 
us select either that Vanbrugh was a man of 
“ obtuse mind,” and an architect “ totally igno- 
rant ;” or that in sculpture ‘ the English school 
is decidedly superior to every continental one 
except the French.” Vanbrugh has been over- 
by Reynolds and others—underrated by 
Pope, Swift, and Mr. Sarsfield Taylor, one among 
which latter personages might contest with him 
the palm of obtuseness and total ignorance. As 
to the second point, English sculptors are beyond 
doubt the best of all bust-makers—farther, Jus- 
tice saith not. Yet even in this low branch of 
art they excel merely in the lower grade—do- 
mestic portraiture ; in the higher grade, the only 
species to be called elevated, architectonic por- 
traiture, their utter impotence is flagrant to any 
one “who knows the statues.” Let us peram- 


taste of barbaric and enlightened times side by 
side: here the rude, sombre, antique figures 
seem features of the edifice, and make us, like 
its columns or its canopies, admire them while 
we reverence, so august yet graceful their atti- 
tudes, so rich yet simple their adornments: here 
again the polished, brilliant, modern personages 
salute you familiar as my glove, being indeed 
domestic portraits still, very fit for the mansion- 
hall or staircase, but altogether wanting that 
peculiar severity of line and general solemnity 
of style which would at once harmonize them 
with the sublime architecture around, pronounce 
their originals public exalted characters, and be- 
speak by their grave absorbed composure the 
House of awful Silence and of Rest that separates 
for ever those they represent from a tumultuous 
world. Architectonic sculpture is neglected 
through ignorance by the English, apt to be 
parodied through false taste by the French, un- 
derstood thoroughly, and often practised ably, 
by the Germans. French taste has injured many 
a German sculptor—Rauch for example; Ger- 
man taste has improved all the French sculptors, 
would it improved even one of ours ! 

But were we to quote all the blunders of Mr. 
S. Taylor, we should have to transcribe his book. 
It is truly comic how he manages that his 
smartest hits shall always tell upon himself. He 
underlines the name of an old picture thus: 
Phoebus riding in his cart,” and subjoins a 
triumphant jeer at “the God of Day in such a 
vehicle ;” by which he just contrives to raise 
asmile at his own illiterateness ;—cart, we scarce 
need say, was the old term for, as it is indeed the 
contraction of, chariot. He takes up the cudgels 
on England’s side about the invention of Oil- 
painting, and dexterously knocks down one after 
another his own positions, while he leaves un- 
touched the real point opposed to her pretensions, 
because he mistakes what it is. From Julius 
Ceesar, whom he calls “that vain man,’’ a venter 





aries, we must perform our office towards these 


of ‘ridiculous tales,” down to Montesquicu 


bulate Westminster Abbey ; let us survey those | 
numerous monuments exhibiting the sculptural | 








and Winckleman, whose “ absurd philosophis- 
ings,” and “ ponderous levity,” check his supe- 
rior mind,—our author calls over the red-hot 
coals of his rage every foreign historian who has 
dared to speak what he thought about Great 
Britain—a fiery ordeal which does them little 
harm, but keeps himself at high fever heat in 
droll discomfort, as the flaming carbuncle did 
Bardolph. Upon the subject of foreigners, a 
most amusing monomania pervades these vo- 
lumes. The worthy Curator,—not of a little 
academy in St. Martin’s Lane, but of the whole 
establishment of art in Great Britain,—when he 
talks of an Italian, French, or German artist 
having come amongst us, gets as mad as a mother- 
hen at the sight of a strange duckling among her 
chickens ; he ruffles all his feathers, and rushes 
with reddening gills and terrific clack against 
the intruder. It reminds us of Goldsmith's pa- 
triotic bumbailiff, “ little Flanigan,” disguised as 
a genteel guest, who exclaims on a casual mention 
of our neighbours—‘‘ D— the French, the parly- 
vou’s, and all that belongs to them !”" Changing 
French into foreigners, Mr. ‘Taylor is a verit- 
able little Flanigan. But a puddle in a foam 
may bespatter, though it cannot overwhelm you; 
even the puny rabidity of a lapdog may prove 
dangerous, though its fiercest bark is ridiculous ; 
if our author be “troubled with a raging tooth,” 
we must warn careless people against being bit- 
ten. The insular spirit, as distinct from true 
patriotism, is very strong amongst Englishmen 
generally, much stronger than any foreign taste 
is amongst one class of them ; that spirit we hold 
as a mark most symptomatic of narrow-minded- 
ness, intellectual crassitude, and ignorant preju- 
dice, only to be allowed in a Jack-tar or a beef- 
witted boor. We would by no means defend, far 
less advocate, either unfilial indifference towards 
our mother-land, or yet more unnatural prepos- 
session against her and her productions; but 
will any one, except bigots and blockheads, pre- 
tend to say that the foreign painters patronized 
here above native, between Henry the Eighth’s 
and Charles the Second’s time, were not deserv- 
ing of such a preference? that there were any 
English painters who could compete with them? 
with Holbein, Rubens, Vandyk, and numberless 
others? It is a fact, let our artists swallow it 
as they can, England did receive the rays of 
this splendid art from their centre in Italy, later 
than did France, Spain, Holland, &c., and was 
longer ere she shone as much as these countries 
by reflecting it. Even down to Hanoverian 
times, foreign painters, however humble, gene- 
rally surpassed English, who were all save a very 
few despicable. ‘This superiority, we admit, 
being enjoyed for ages, begot a feeling often 
unjust in favour of exotic art, a feeling which 
still amounts with many virtuwosi to a foolish 
prejudice; but pictures are thus far like any 
other commodities, the best will always be most 
valued, let them come whence they may. Lely 
and Kneller were better portraitists than Riley 
and Richardson. We beg to ask, was not Rey- 
nolds patronized beyond all foreigners when he 
excelled them? Yea, the very first moment! 
Was not Inigo Jones? Wren? Were not Hilliard, 
Dobson, Jamesone, Cooper, Oliver, Walker, 
Stone, &c. patronized, even though they fell 
short of contemporary foreigners? Did not that 
wretched slabberer, Thornhill, by Mr. Taylor's 
own showing, supplant Ricci, who had at least 
the traditions of good art for his guidance ?* 
Did not the still more wretched defiler of canvas, 
Hudson, heap up a fortune by his face-making? 
And we beg likewise to ask, amidst all this abuse 


* We can tell Mr. T., who paints this artist biack, there 
are works of his at SS. Cosma e Damiano, Venice, which 
demonstrate that as a painter, Thornhill was not fit to 
polish his shoes. But our author merely joins the common 
ery of his profession: he is the last in the pack, who yells, 
though he sees nought, because the whole kennel is yelling 
around him. 
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of foreign painters, did we derive no benefit from 
them ?—who taught us the craft itself but they ? 
who else introduced a right knowledge of its 
principles among us? Why do we call Dobson 
“the English Vandyck,” Jamesone “ the Scotch 
Vandyck”’? Is there nothing of Rubens in Rey- 
nolds’s colouring, of Michaelangelo in his out- 
line? or of Palladio in Jones and in Wren? Is 
there no French or Dutch taste, and style, and 
mechanism in Oliver, Cooper, &c.? Why you 
can trace instruction and inspiration of foreigners 
throughout the whole domain of British art! 
Are we to repay them for this with ungrateful- 
ness and literary befoulment? Are we to abuse 
even those of our countrymen who patronized 
continental art so much to the benefit of native, 
and not to excuse them when they naturally 
imbibed too lasting a kindness towards it? How- 
ever, let us see consistence at all events: where- 
fore does Mr. Sarsfield Taylor laud the Duke 
of Sutherland and Lord F. L. Egerton for their 
late purchases of two expensive pictures by the 
“ parley-vou” De la Roche? We could tell him. 
As to his harangues in the style of upper Bil- 
lingsgate about foreigners, the truth is, that a 
trade-interest lies at the bottom of it: our artists 
want a monopoly—they fear a competition in 
the market, which may reduce their prices and 
pretensions. For us, we hope they will have 
that monopoly,—we hope they will have that 
market to themselves, but by the legitimate 
means of producing better home commodities, 
not by the discreditable resource of prohibiting 
foreign. 

Here we are in our last column, yet have 
scarce bored through one tithe of the superin- 
cumbent subject. We are obliged to leave almost 
untouched the fruitfullest branch of art—Paint- 
ing. Our author handles it as a chimpanzee 
would a golden bough from the garden of Hes- 
perides—strips off the foliage, flings us the dry 
twigs one by one, and keeps the apples to him- 
self! We must say for him, however, that no- 
thing short of a Walpole’s wit and spirituality 
were requisite to throw any interest over our 
artistic hemisphere before the ascension of Rey- 
nolds, studded as said hemisphere was with mere 
glimmerers, who rather exhibited than illumi- 
nated its dark spaces, between the brilliant stars 
Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, and a few others. 
But it is on the sublime ground of “ Academies” 
our Curator approves his pretensions to be the 
historian of British Art; there he rejoices in his 
strength, there he struts, there he stalks—‘ Lord 
how he stalks about!’”’—like Virgil’s crow, siccd 
secum spatiatur arend. Elsewhere as much out 
of his element as a fish in the fire, there he 
revels, there he luxuriates, deliciously beflustered 
among—petitions for charters, gracious royal 
speeches, rules and proceedings, squabbles, in- 
trigues, elections and exclusions of members, 
presentations of plate to Mr. Sarsfield Taylor, 
&c. &c., all which he specifies as the very marrow 
and essence of his subject, and gives at a length 
and with a minuteness proportional to their mo- 
mentous nature. No smeller-out of Egyptian 
antiquities could unfold a hieroglyphical mummy- 
cloth with greater gusto, nor enlarge upon its 
precious revelations with more triumphant elo- 
quence. Pretermitting the merit of Academies, 
what they have done for art or against it, we 
think near half this treatise might have been 
better employed than in details about the “ origin, 

rogress, and present condition”—not of Art, 

ut—of the establishments where its products are 
exhibited. Perhaps we should scarce have quar- 
relled with chapter after chapter of such stale 
and sterile facts, now only interesting to head 
door-keepers and minor officials, useful to no 
one, had they formed an appendix to a complete 
history, instead of a miserable, most mistaken 
puccedaneum for it. What, however, are we to 





think or say, when we find a publication calling 
itself a history of British Art, which yet leaves 
unchronicled Reynolds and his works,—also 
Flaxman, Lawrence, West,—which does not 
mention even the names of Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Opie, Romney, Hoppner, Chambers, 
&c., save by accident or parenthesis,—and does 
not mention those of Morland, Blake, Banks, 
Bacon, &c., at all? Will it be credited that our 
professed illustrifier and defender of National 
Art, our castigator of Winkleman and Waagen, 
our voluminous annalist of Academies, has with 
ingenious obliviousness omitted to particularize 
in his account of British painters, sculptors, and 
architects, most of those who were the very chief 
among them, at a word nearly all,+ through 
whose merits British art has become what it is, and 
worth any historical notice? O profound head! 
Let us not, however, pour out the precious ether 
of wrath on its venerable hairs,—’twould be sheer 
waste, had we a vat to discharge instead of a 
vial. Truly there is more about Mr. Curator’s 
treatise to tickle the midriff than to move the 
spleen: angels never laugh, though devils do, 
and we, as neither the one nor the other, could 
not but smile pretty often at his strange hallu- 
cinations. If we have kept our readers, like 
Spenser’s good-humoured Satyrs, ‘ gently gren- 
ning” at them, we are content. Solvuntur risu 
tabule ! 








Incidents of Travelin Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. By John L. Stephens. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

Tue readers of the Atheneum have not now to 

be told in what high esteem we hold Mr. 

Stephens, as a recorder of travelling experiences, 

Cheerful, manly, observant, graphic,—none the 

less rich in poetical sympathies, because he never 

indulges in the rhapsody of “fine writing;” a 

new book from his pen is something like a god- 

send, and we shall entertain it accordingly. 

Mr. Stephens was invested with a diplomatic 
appointment by President Van Buren, for the 
purpose of representing his country in Central 
America, with leave—“ the object of his mission 
being fulfilled or failing’—to travel. Arriving 
at the field of operations, he found it furrowed 
up—to speak in metaphors—by a fierce civil 
war. The amount of his official duties was thus 
reduced to a cipher, but, on the other hand, 
his travelling experiences were chequered by 
those stirring vicissitudes and adventures, so 
disagreeable when in reality encountered even 
by so cool, common-sensible, and courageous a 
person as our traveller—but which make so 
brilliant a figure in print. But Mr. Stephens’s 
book has a further interest, as giving a copious 
description of those mysterious ‘relics of the 
early possessors of the American continent, 
which have never hitherto excited their due 
share of interest. In the course of his journey, 
of nearly three thousand miles, he visited eight 
ruined cities ; taking with him Mr. Catherwood, 
an old travelling comrade, and pains-taking 
artist, who,—in spite of the drawbacks of de- 
luging rains, vermin, and “ false brethren,’"— 
was able to bring back to the United States a 
richly-stored portfolio of highly-finished draw- 
ings ; a large portion of which have been very 
well engraved by way of illustration to these 
volumes. 

Having briefly out-lined the character and 
contents of his present welcome offering to the 
public, we will let Mr. Stephens speak for him- 
self as much as possible. He left New York 
on the 3rd of October 1839, by sea, landing, 
in due course of voyage, at Balize, a rough, pri- 
mitive, naked sort of town, according to Captain 





t Among the painters Barry alone secures our author's 


lengthened regard—we apprehend because his name gives 
occasion to introduce the seductive themes of a squabble 
and an Academy. 








Hampton “the last place made.” From Balize 
a steamboat was found for Yzabal, the port of 
Guatimala. It was detained to suit our author’s 
convenience for a few days, during which he 
“observed” at his ease, and with the appliances 
of such state as the city afforded, not having yet 
passed the boundaries where his diplomatic 
button assured him consideration and honour, 
At Balize he engaged for a servant a French Spa- 
niard, the very man for emergencies of all kinds, 
and in a day or two they were en route. The first 
stoppage was at Puenta Gorda, a settlement of 
Carib Indians, being a range of low houses, like 
“a speck on the great line of coast;” behind 
which “towered an extraordinary mountain, ap- 
pouty broken in two, like the back of a two- 
1umped camel.” They had a padre on board, who 
begged to take advantage of the steamer’s halt, 
to give such of the Caribs as desired to be mar- 
ried or baptized, a “ cast of his office.” We are 
tempted, even at this early stage of the journey, 
to halt, too, and give our readers the “ incidents” 
of this scene among the Caribs; but we shall 
encounter so many padres of a racier savour as 
to character, and so many scenes no less moving 
in interest, that, in preference,—passing over, 
too, the exquisite scenery of the Rio Dolce,— 
we will land at Yzabal— 

“ Before seven o'clock in the morning, and even 
then it was hot. There were no idlers on the bank, 
and the custom-house officer was the only person to 
receive us, The town stands on a gentle elevation on 
the banks of the Golfo Dolce, with mountains piled 
upon mountains behind. We walked up the street 
to the square, on one side of which was the house of 
Messrs. Ampudia and Purroy, the largest and, except 
one they were then engaged in building, the only 
frame house in the place. The rest were all huts, 
built of poles and reeds, and thatched with leaves of 
the cahoon-tree. Opposite their door was a large 
shed, under which were bales of merchandise, and 
mules, muleteers, and Indians, for transporting goods 
across the Mico Mountain. The arrival of the padre 
created a great sensation. It was announced by a 
joyful ringing of the church bells, and in an hourafter 
he was dressed in his surplice and saying mass. The 
church stood at the head of the square, and, like the 
houses, was built of poles and thatched with leaves, 
In front, at a distance of ten or fifteen feet, was a 
large wooden cross. The floor was of bare earth, 
but swept clean and strewed with pine leaves; the 
sides were trimmed with branches and festoons of 
flowers, and the altar was ornamented with figures 
of the Virgin and saints, and wreaths of flowers. It 
was a long time since the people had had the privi- 
lege of hearing mass, and the whole population, 
Spaniards, Mestizoes, and Indians, answered the 
unexpected but welcome call of the matin bell. 
The floor was covered with kneeling women’ having 
white shawls over their heads, and behind, leaning 
against the rude pillars, were the men; and their 
earnestness and humility, the earthen floor and the 
thatched roof, were more imposing than the pomp 
of worship in the rich cathedrals of Europe, or under 
the dome of St. Peter’s. After breakfast we inquired 
for a barber, and were referred to the collector of the 
port, who, we were told, was the best hair-cutter in 
the place. His house was no bigger than his neigh- 
bours’, but inside hung a military saddle, with hols 
ters and pistols, and a huge sword, the accoutre- 
ments of the collector when he sallied out at the head 
of his deputy to strike terror into the heart of a 
smuggler. Unfortunately, the honest Democrat was 
not at home ; but the deputy offered his own services. 
Mr. C. and I submitted; but the padre, who wanted 
his crown shaved, according to the rules of his order, 
determined to wait the return of the collector. I next 
called upon the commandant with my passport. His 
house was on the opposite side of the square. 
soldier about fourteen years old, with a bell-crowned 
straw hat falling over his eyes like an extinguisher 
upon a candle, was standing at the door as sentinel. 
The troops, consisting of about thirty men and boys, 
were drawn up in front, and a sergeant was smoking 
a cigar and drilling them. The uniform purpo 
to be a white straw hat, cotton trousers and shirt out- 
side, musket, and cartridge-box. In one particular 
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uniformity was strictly observed, viz., all were bare- 
footed. The first process of calling off rank and file 
was omitted; and, as it happened, a long-legged 
fellow, six feet high, stood next to a boy twelve or 
thirteen years old. The custom-house officer was 
with the sergeant, advising him ; and, after a ma- 
neuvre and a consultation, the sergeant walked up 
to the line, and with the palm of his hand struck a 
soldier on that part of the body which, in my younger 
days, was considered by the schoolmaster the channel 
of knowledge into a boy’s brain.” 

The next stage of their journey led them over 
the Mico Mountain, the crossing of this is no joke. 
In a few minutes after leaving Yzabal the cara- 
yan, to which Mr. Stephens’s party joined itself, 
consisting of “nearly a hundred mules and 
twenty or thirty muleteers,” was fetlock deep in 
mud: then came great puddles and holes, and 
roots, “rising two or three feet above the ground,” 
which crossed the path in every direction. 
Next a stream “ which broke rapidly over a stony 
bed :”— 

“The whole caravan was moving up the bed of 
the stream ; the water was darkened by the shade of 
the overhanging trees ; the muleteers, without shirts, 
and with their large trousers rolled up to the thighs 
and down from the waistband, were scattered among 
the mules: one was chasing a stray beast; a second 
darting at one whose load was slipping off; a third 
lifting up one that had fallen ; another, with his foot 
braced against a mule’s side, straining at the girth; 
all shouting, cursing, and lashing: the whole a mass 
of inextricable confusion, and presenting a scene 
almost terrific. We held up to let them pass; and 
crossing the stream, rode a short distance on a level 
road, but over fetlock deep in mud; and, cutting off 
a bend, fell into the stream ourselves in the middle 
ofthe caravan. The branches of the trees met over 
our heads, and the bed of the stream was so broken 
and stony that the mules constantly stumbled and fell. 
Leaving this, and continuing on a road the same as 
before, in an hour wereached the foot of the mountain. 
The ascent began precipitously, and by an extraordi- 
nary passage. It was a narrow gulley, worn by the 
tracks of mules and the washing of mountain torrents 
so deep that the sides were higher than our heads, 
and so narrow that we could barely pass through with- 
out touching. Our whole caravan moved singly 
through these muddy defiles, the muleteers scattered 
among them and on the bank above, extricating the 
mules as they stuck fast, raising them as they fell, 
arranging their cargoes, cursing, shouting, and lashing 
them on. If one stopped, all behind were blocked 
up, unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed us 
against the sides of the gulley, and there was no small 
danger of getting a leg crushed. Emerging from this 
defile, we came again among deep mudholes and pro- 
jecting roots of trees, with the additional difficulty of 
a steep ascent. The trees, too, were larger, and their 
roots higher and extending farther; and, above all, 
the mahogany-tree threw out its giant roots, high at 
the trunk and tapering, not round, like the roots of 
other trees, but straight, with sharp edges, traversing 
rocks and the roots of other trees. It was the last 
of the rainy season ; the heavy rains from which we 
had suffered at sea had deluged the mountain, and 
it was in the worst state, to be passable; for some- 
times it is not passable at all. For the last few days 
there had been no rain; but we had hardly congratu- 
lated ourselves upon our good fortune in having a 
clear day when the forest became darker and the 
rain poured. The woods were of impenetrable thick- 
ness ; and there was no view except that of the de- 
testable path before us. For five long hours we were 
dragged through mudholes, squeezed in gulleys, 
knocked against trees, and tumbled over roots ; every 
step required care and great physical exertion ; and, 
withal, I felt that our inglorious epitaph might be, 
‘tossed over the head of a mule, brained by the 
trunk of a mahogany-tree, and buried in the mud of 
the Mico Mountain.’ We attempted to walk, but 
the rocks and roots were so slippery, the mudholes so 
deep, and the ascents and descents so steep, that it 
was impossible to continue. * * We were toiling on 
toward the top of the mountain, when, at a sudden 
tun, we met a solitary traveller. He was a tall, 
dark-complexioned man, with a broad-brimmed 
Panama hat, rolled up at the sides,a striped woollen 





Guatimala jacket, with fringe at the bottom ; plaid 
pantaloons, leather spatterdashes, spurs, and sword ; 
he was mounted on a noble mule with a high-peaked 
saddle, and the butts of a pair of horseman’s pistols 
peeped out of the holsters. His face was covered 
with sweat and mud; his breast and legs were spat- 
tered, and his right side was a complete incrustation ; 
altogether, his appearance was fearful. It seemed 
strange to meet any one on such a road ; and, to our 
surprise, he accosted us in English. He had set out 
with muleteers and Indians, but had lost them in 
some of the windings of the woods, and was seeking 
his way alone. He had crossed the mountain twice 
before, but had never known it so bad; he had been 
thrown twice ; once his mule rolled over him, and 
nearly crushed him ; and now she was so frightened 
that he could hardly urge her along. He dismounted, 
and the trembling beast and his own exhausted state 
confirmed all that he had said. He asked us 
for brandy, wine, or water, anything to revive him ; 
but, unfortunately our stores were ahead, and for him 
to go back one step was out ofthe question. Imagine 
our surprize, when, with his feet, buried in the mud, 
he told us that he had been two years in Guatimala 
* negotiating’ for a bank charter.” 

No wonder that in making acquaintance with 
such a country, the barometer-tube, in spite of 
the care of the muleteer to whom it was in- 
trusted, parted with its quicksilver ; no wonder 
that, on halting to eat a little, the whole repast 
of bread, fowls, and eggs set before them by 
Augustin, was found incurably seasoned, vice 
salt, with the contents of a paper of gunpowder 
which had broken loose! When, however, they 
reached the ranchos of Mico—a sort of caravan- 
sera—they were treated with a compensating 
regale of chocolate and fregoles, “or black beans 
fried; which,” says Mr. Stephens, “ fortunately 
for our subsequent travels, we cottoned to at 
once.” The digestibility of this staple commo- 
dity may be gathered from the fact, that the 
vegetable requires several hours’ soaking before 
it is eatable. Yet it is upon these and tortillas— 
‘* flat cakes made of crushed corn, and baked on 
a clay griddle’—that the enterprising traveller 
in Central America must learn to support him- 
self; happy if, in such a season of discord and 
convulsion as awaited Mr. Stephens, he can get 
them served without Augustin’s impromptu 
sauce—a discharge of gunpowder, in a yet ~ 
pacific shape! Proceeding further on the road, 
they halted and bathed in the Motagua, and 
learned how little man wants of clothing in those 
latitudes, from the household of a Don, who re- 
ceived them with great dignity in “a single gar- 
ment, loose, white, and very laconic.” Nothing 
can be much less sophisticated than the whole 
manner of life described. After leaving these 
haunts of Hospitality en deshabille,— 

“For an hour longer we continued on the ridge 
of the mountain, then entered a more woody coun- 
try, and in half an hour came to a large gate, which 
stood directly across the road like a tollbar. It was 
the first token we had seen of individual or territo- 
rial boundary, and in other countries would have 
formed a fitting entrance to a princely estate ; for 
the massive frame, with all its posts and supporters, 
was of solid mahogany. The heat was now intense. 
We entered a thick wood and forded a wild stream, 
across which pigs were swimming. Soon after we 
came to a cochineal plantation, and passed through 
a long lane thickly bordered and overshadowed 
with shrubs and trees, close to suffocation. We 
emerged into an open plain, on which the sun beat 
with almost intolerable power; and, crossing the 
plain, at about three o'clock entered Gualan. There 
was not a breath of air; the houses and the earth 
seemed to throw out heat. I was confused, my head 
swam, and I felt in danger of a stroke of the sun. 
At that moment there was a slight shock of earth- 
quake. I was unconscious of it, but was almost 
overpowered by the excessive heat and closeness of 
atmosphere which accompanied it. We rode up to 
the house of Donna Bartola, to whom we had a 
letter of recommendation, and I cannot describe the 
satisfaction with which I threw myself into a ham- 





mock, Shade and quiet restored me. For the first 
time since we left Yzabal we changed our clothes ; 
for the first time, too, we dined.” 


Here Mr. Stephens was treated to an insight 
into character, anything but encouraging, in the 
extortions of his head muleteer, who ended in 
taking him before the Alcade. The defendant 
won the cause :— 

“This over, I had more important business. The 
first was to hire mules, which could not be procured 
till the day but one after. Next I negotiated for 
washing clothes, which was a complicated business, 
for it was necessary to specify which articles were to 
be washed, which ironed, and which starched, and to 
pay separately for washing, ironing, soap, and starch ; 
and, lastly, I negotiated with a tailor for a pair of 
pantaloons, purchasing separately stuff, lining, but- 
tons, and thread, the tailor finding needles and 
thimble himself. Toward evening we again walked 
to the river, returned, and taught Donna Bartola 
how to make tea. By this time the whole town 
was in commotion preparatory to the great ceremony 
of praying to the Santa Lucia. * * The Santa Lucia 
enjoyed a peculiar popularity from her miraculous 
power over the affections of the young; for any 
young man who prayed to her for a wife, or any 
young woman who prayed for a husband, was sure to 
receive the object of such prayer ; and if the person 
praying indicated to the saint the individual wished 
for, the prayer would be granted, provided such in- 
dividual was not already married. * * Donna Bar- 
tola invited us to accompany her, and, setting out, 
we called upon a friend of hers ; during the whole 
visit, a servant girl sat with her lap full of tobacco, 
making straw cigars for immediate use. It was the 
first time we had smoked with ladies, and, at first, it 
was rather awkward to ask one for a light ; but we 
were so thoroughly broken in that night that we 
never had any delicacy afterward. * * 

“With this encouragement, locking the house, 
and accompanied by children and servants, we set 
out to pay our homage to the saint. The sound of 
a violin and the firing of rockets indicated the direc- 
tion of her temporary domicile. She had taken up 
her residence in the hut of a poor Indian in the 
suburbs ; and, for some time before reaching it, we 
encountered crowds of both sexes, and all ages and 
colours, and in every degree of dress and undress, 
smoking and talking, and sitting or lying on the 
ground in every variety of attitude. Room was 
made for our party, and we entered the hut. It was 
about twenty feet square, thatched on the top and 
sides with leaves of Indian corn, and filled with a 
dense mass of kneeling men and women. On one 
side was an altar, about four feet high, covered with 
a clean white cotton cloth. On the top of the altar 
was a frame, with three elevations, like a flower- 
stand, and on the top of that a case, containing a 
large wax doll, dressed in blue silk, and ornamented 
with gold leaf, spangles, and artificial flowers. This 
was the Santa Lucia. Over her head was a canopy 
of red cotton cloth, on which was emblazoned a cross 
in gold. On the right was a sedan chair, trimmed 
with red cotton and gold leaf, being the travelling 
equipage of the saint; and near it were Indians in 
half-sacerdotal dress, on whose shoulders she tra- 
velled; festoons of oranges hung from the roof, and 
the rough posts were inwrapped with leaves of the 
sugar-cane. At the foot of the altar was a mat, on 
which girls and boys were playing; and a little 
fellow, about six years old, habited in the picturesque 
costume of a straw hat, and that only, was coolly 
surveying the crowd. The ceremony of praying had 
already begun, and the music of a drum, a violin, 
and a flageolet, under the direction of the Indian 
master of ceremonies, drowned the noise of voices, 
Donna Bartola, who was a widow, and the other 
ladies of our party, fell on their knees; and, recom- 
mending myself to their prayers, I looked on with- 
out doing anything for myself, but I studied atten- 
tively the faces of those around me. There were 
some of both sexes who could not strictly be called 
young ; but they did not, on that account, pray less 
earnestly. In some places people would repel the 
imputation of being desirous to procure husband or 
wife; not so in Gualan: they prayed publicly for 
what they considered a blessing. Some of the men 
were so much in earnest that perspiration stood in 
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large drops upon their faces ; and none thought that 
praying for a husband need tinge the cheek of a 
modest maiden. I watched the countenance of a 
young Indian girl, beaming with enthusiasm and 
hope; and, while her eyes rested upon the image of 
the saint and her lips moved in prayer, I could not 
but imagine that her heart was full of some truant, 
and perhaps unworthy lover. Outside the hut was 
an entirely different scene. Near by were rows of 
kneeling men and women, but beyond were wild 
groups of half-naked men and boys, setting off rockets 
and fireworks. As I moved through, a flash rose 
from under my feet, and a petard exploded so near 
that the powder singed me; and, turning round, I 
saw hurrying away my rascally muleteer. Beyond 
were parties of young men and women dancing by 
the light of blazing pine sticks. In a hut at some 
little distance were two haggard old women, with 
large caldrons over blazing fires, stirring up and serv- 
ing out the contents with long wooden ladles, and 
looking like witches dealing out poison instead of 
love-potions. At ten o’clock the prayers to the saint 
died away, and the crowd separated into groups and 
couples, and many fell into what in English would 
be called flirtations. A mat was spread for our party 
against the side of the hut, and we all lighted cigars 
and sat down upon it. Cups made of small gourds, 
and filled from the caldrons with a preparation of 
boiled Indian corn sweetened with various dolces, 
were passed from mouth to mouth, each one sipping 
and passing it on to the next; and this continued, 
without any interruption, for more than an hour. 
We remained on the ground till after midnight, and 
then were among the first to leave.” 


Zacapa, which they next reached, was the 
finest town our travellers had yet seen. Here 
they were hospitably received by one Don Ma- 
riano Durante, a host accomplished as well as 
courteous: he had read a translation of Cooper’s 
‘Spy,’ believing it to be real history! Here, too, 
Mr. Stephens first began to come upon traces of 
the contest between Carrera and Morazan, the re- 
publican and federal leaders : of these, however, 
we shall have more presently. Nor must Chiqui- 
mula, with its gigantic church, detain us; nor 
the passport scene at the desolate-cabildo, since 
we are impatient to get to Copan, among the ruins 
Mr. Stephens has described so eloquently, and 
Mr. Catherwood drawn sodelicately. Their début 
at this interesting place was anything rather than 
successful. 


“ We inquired immediately for the ruins, but none 
of the villagers could direct us to them, and all ad- 
vised us to go to the hacienda of Don Gregorio. We 
had no wish to stop at a village, and told the mule- 
teer to go on, but he refused, and said that his en- 
gagement was to conduct us toCopan. After a long 
wrangle we prevailed, and, riding through a piece of 
woods, forded once more the Copan River, and came 
out upon a clearing, on one side of which was a 
hacienda, with a tile roof, and having cucinera and 
other outbuildings, evidently the residence of a rich 
proprietor. We were greeted by a pack of barking 
dogs, and all the doorways were filled with women 
and children, who seemed in no small degree sur- 
prised at our appearance. There was not a man in 
sight; but the women received us kindly, and told 
us that Don Gregorio would return soon, and would 
conduct us to the ruins. Immediately the fire was 
rekindled in the cucinera, the sound of the patting 
of hands gave notice of the making of tortillas, and 
in half an hour dinner was ready. It was served up 
on a massive silver plate, with water in a silver 
tankard, but without knife, fork, or spoon ; soup or 
caldo was served in cups to be drunk.—In a short 
time a young man arrived on horseback, gaily dressed, 
with an embroidered shirt, and accompanied by 
several men driving a herd of cattle. An ox was 
selected, a rope thrown around its horns, and the 
animal was drawn up to the side of the house, and, 
by another rope around its legs, thrown down. Its 
feet were tied together, its head drawn back by a rope 
tied from its horns to its tail, and with one thrust of 
the machete the artery of life was severed. The pack 
of hungry dogs stood ready, and, with a horrible 
clicking, lapped up the blood with their tongues. All 
the women were looking on, and a young girl took a 





puppy dog and rubbed its nose in the crimson stream, 
to give it early a taste for blood. The ox was skinned, 
the meat separated from the bones, and, to the entire 
destruction of steaks, sirloins, and roasting-pieces, in 
an hour the whole animal was hanging in long strings 
on a line before the door. During this operation 
Don Gregorio arrived. He was about fifty, had 
large black whiskers, and a beard of several days’ 
growth; and, from the behaviour of all around, it 
was easy to see that he was a domestic tyrant. The 
glance which he threw at us before dismounting 
seemed to say, * Who are you ?’ but, without a word, 
he entered the house. We waited until he had 
finished his dinner, when, supposing that to be the 
favourable moment, I entered the house. In my in- 
tercourse with the world I have more than once 
found my overtures to an acquaintance received 
coldly, but I never experienced anything quite so 
cool as the don’s reception of me. I told him that 
we had come into that neighbourhood to visit the 
ruins of Copan, and his manner said, What’s that to 
me? but he answered that they were on the other 
side of the river. I asked him whether we could 
procure a guide, and again he said that the only man 
who knew anything about them lived on the other 
side of the river. As yet we did not make sufficient 
allowance for the distracted state of the country, nor 
the circumstance that a man might incur danger to 
himself by giving shelter to suspected persons; but, 
relying on the reputation of the country for hospita- 
lity, and the proof of it which we had already met 
with, I was rather slow in coming to the disagreeable 
conclusion that we were not welcome. This con- 
clusion, however, was irresistible. The don was not 
pleased with our looks. I ordered the muleteer to 
saddle the mules; but the rascal enjoyed our confu- 
sion, and positively refused to saddle his beasts again 
that day. We applied to Don Gregorio himself, 
offering to pay him; and, as Augustin said, in the 
hope of getting rid of us, he lent us two, on which to 
ride back to the village. Unfortunately, the guide 
we sought was away ; a brisk cock-fight was then 
pending, and we received no encouragement, either 
from the appearance of the people or from invita- 
tion, to bring back our luggage to that place. And 
we learned, what was very provoking, that Don Gre- 
gorio was the great man of Copan ; the richest man, 
and the petty tyrant; and that it would be most un- 
fortunate to have a rupture with him, or even to let 
it be known at the village that we were not well re- 
ceived at his house. Reluctantly, but in the hope of 
making a more favourable impression, we returned 
to the hacienda. Mr, C. dismounted on the steps, 
and took a seat on the piazza. I happened to dis- 
mount outside ; and, before moving, took a survey of 
the party. The don sat on a chair, with our detest- 
able muleteer by his side, and a half-concealed smile 
of derision on his face, talking of ‘ idols,’ and looking 
at me. By this time eight or ten men, sons, ser- 
vants, and labourers, had come in from their day’s 
work, but not one offered to take my mule, or made 
any of those demonstrations of civility which are 
always shown to a welcome guest. The women 
turned away their heads, as if they had been reproved 
for receiving us; and all the men, taking their cue 
from the don, looked so insulting, that I told Mr. 
Catherwood we would tumble our luggage into the 
road, and curse him for an inhospitable churl; but 
Mr. Catherwood warned me against it, urging that, 
if we had an open quarrel with him, after all our 
trouble we would be prevented seeing the ruins. The 
don probably suspected something of what passed ; 
and, fearing that he might push things too far, and 
bring a stain upon his name, pointed to a chair, and 
asked me to take a seat. With a great effort, I re- 
solved to smother my indignation until I could pour 
it out with safety. Augustin was very indignant at 
the treatment we received ; on the road he had some- 
times swelled his own importance by telling of the 
flags hoisted and cannon fired when we left Balize; 
and here he hoisted more flags and fired more guns 
than usual, beginning with forty guns, and afterward 
going on to a cannonade ; but it would not do. The 
don did not like us, and probably was willing to hoist 
flags, and fire cannons too, as at Balize, when we 
should go away. Toward evening the skin of an ox 
was spread upon the piazza, corn in ears thrown upon 
it, and all the men, with the don at their head, sat 
down to shell it, The cobs were carried to the 





kitchen to burn, the corn taken up in baskets, and 
three pet hogs, which had been grunting outside in 
expectation of the feast, were let in to pick up the 
scattered grains. During the evening no notice was 
taken of us, except that the wife of the don sent a 
message by Augustin that supper was preparing ; and 
our wounded pride was relieved, and our discontent 
somewhat removed, by an additional message that 
they had an oven and flour, and would bake us some 
bread if we wished to buy it. After supper all pre. 
pared for sleep. The don’s house had two sides, an 
inside and an out. The don and his family occu. 
pied the former, and we the latter; but we had not 
even this to ourselves. All along the wall were 
frames made of sticks about an inch thick, tied to- 
gether with bark strings, over which the workmen had 
spread an untanned oxhide for a bed. There were 
three hammocks beside ours, and I had so little room 
for mine that my body described an inverted para- 
bola, with my heels as high as my head.” 

Inauspicious as was this start, Don Gregorio 
was no match for Mr. Stephens. There was 
another Don of humbler quality, with a wife half 
dying of the ague, and a dropsical Bartalo of a 
boy, who never washed himself, with whom the 
travellers contrived to take up their quarters and 
make good their ground. But here we are among 
the ruins; nor do we know where else the reader 
will find a scene more impressive to the eye or 
engaging to the fancy. 

“The stream was wide, and in some places deep, 
rapid, and with a broken and stony bottom. Fording 
it, we rode along the bank by a footpath encumbered 
with undergrowth, which Jose opened by cutting 
away the branches, until we came to the foot of the 
wall, where we again dismounted and tied our mules, 
The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in a good 
state of preservation. We ascended by large stone 
steps, in some places perfect, and in others thrown 
down by trees which had grown up between the cre- 
vices, and reached a terrace, the form of which it 
was impossible to make out, from the density of the 
forest in which it was enveloped. Our guide cleared 
a way with his machete, and we passed, as it lay 
half buried in the earth, a large fragment of stone 
elaborately sculptured, and came to the angle of a 
structure with steps on the sides, in form and appear. 
ance, 80 far as the trees would enable us to make it 
out, like the sides of a pyramid. Diverging from the 
base, and working our way through the thick woods, 
we came upon a square stone column, about fourteen 
feet high and three feet on each side, sculptured in 
very bold relief, and on all four of the sides, from 
the base to the top. Thefront was the figure of a man 
curiously and richly dressed, and the face, evidently 
a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite ter- 
ror. The back was of a different design, unlike any- 
thing we had ever seen before, and the sides were 
covered with hieroglyphics. This our guide called 
an * Idol ;’ and before it, at a distance of three feet, 
was a large block of stone, also sculptured with 
figures and emblematical devices, which he called an 
altar. ‘Phe sight of this unexpected monument put 
at rest at once and for ever, in our minds, all uncer- 
tainty in regard to the character of American anti- 
quities, and gave us the assurance that the objects we 
were in search of were interesting, not only as the 
remains of an unknown people, but as works of art, 
proving, like newly-discovered historical records, 
that the people who once occupied the Continent of 
America were not savages, With an interest perhaps 
stronger than we had ever felt in wandering among 
the ruins of Egypt, we followed our guide, who, 
sometimes missing his way, with a constant and vigor- 
ous useof his machete, conducted us through the thick 
forest, among half-buried fragments, to fourteen mon- 
uments of the same character and appearance, some 
with more elegant designs, and some in workmanship 
equal to the finest monuments of the Egyptians ; 
one displaced from its pedestal by enormous roots ; 
another locked in the close embrace of branches of 
trees, and almost lifted out of the earth ; another 
hurled to the ground, and bound down by huge vines 
and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar before 
it, in a grove of trees which grew around it, seemingly 
to shade and shroud it as a sacred thing ; in the so- 
lemn stillness of the woods, it seemed a divinity 
mourning over a fallen people. The only sounds 
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that disturbed the quiet of this buried city were the 
noise of monkeys moving among the tops of the trees, 
and the cracking of dry branches broken by their 
weight. They moved over our heads in long and 
swift processions, forty or fifty at a time, some with 
little ones wound in their long arms, walking out to 
the end of boughs, and holding on with their hind 
feet or a curl of the tail, sprang to a branch of the 
next tree, and, with a noise like a current of wind, 
passed on into the depths of the forest. It was the 
first time we had seen these mockeries of humanity, 
and, with the strange monuments around us, they 
seemed like wandering spirits of the departed race 

rding the ruins of their former habitations. We 
returned to the base of the pyramidal structure, and 
ascended by regular stone steps, in some places 
forced apart by bushes and saplings, and in others 
thrown down by the growth of large trees, while 
some remained entire. In parts they were orna- 
mented with sculptured figures and rows of death's 
heads. Climbing over the ruined top, we reached a 
terrace overgrown with trees, and, crossing it, descend- 
ed by stone steps into an area so covered with trees 
that at first we could not make out its form, but 
which, on clearing the way with the machete, we as- 
certained to be a square, and with steps on all the 
sides almost as perfect as those of the Roman amphi- 
theatre. The steps were ornamented with sculpture, 
and on the south side, about half way up, forced out 
of its place by roots, was a colossal head, evidently a 
portrait. We ascended these steps, and reached a 
broad terrace a hundred feet high, overlooking the 
river, and supported by the wall which we had seen 
from the opposite bank. The whole terrace was 
covered with trees, and even at this height from the 
ground were two gigantic Ceibas, or wild cotton-trees 
of India, above twenty feet in circumference, extend- 
ing their half-naked roots fifty or a hundred feet 
around, binding down the ruins, and shading them 
with their wide-spreading branches.” 

We must, perforce, for awhile leave Mr. 
Stephens among these interesting antiquities : 
thoroughly perplexed how to disentangle them 
from their shroud of vegetation, so as to present 
subjects for Mr. Catherwood’s treatment. 





Manners and Household Expenses of England 
in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries ; 
illustrated by Original Records. 

(Second Notice.) 

To the accounts of the executors of Eleanor of 
Castile, consort of King Edward the First, whose 
name is rendered familiar by the touching but 
apochryphal anecdote of having sucked the 
poison from her husband’s wound, and by the 
beautiful Crosses which he erected to her me- 
mory, Mr. Turner has prefixed a valuable memoir. 
Of the Crosses, the only remaining testimonies 
of her husband's love, many curious particulars 
will be found: but the romantic story of Elea- 
nor’s devotion, unfortunately, vanishes, like 
frost work before the sun, when subjected to 
critical inquiry. 

Eleanor was the daughter of Henry the Third, 
King of Castile, and was married to Prince Ed- 
ward at Burgos in 1254. The alliance was very 
unpopular in England; and according to Matthew 
Paris, the people objected to the habits and re- 
ligion of the Spaniards, who were, they said, 
“the very refuse of mankind, hideous in their 
persons, contemptible in their dress, and detest- 
able in their manners.” The objection taken by 
the Catholics of England to the religion of the Ca- 
tholics of Spain is remarkable. The Princess ar- 
tived in London in October 1255, where her re- 
ception by the populace was by no means flatter- 
ing. The next year, her brother, the Infant, fled 
hither after an unsuccessful revolt against Al- 
phonso ; and Henry, according to his custom to- 
wards all foreigners, received and entertained 
him sumptuously—although the public records 
show, that he was obliged to have recourse to 
some desperate expedients to replenish his ex- 
hausted treasury. 

“ His debts, as he said himself, amounted to two 





or three hundred thousand marks, ‘ it was horrible to 
think of them.’ In this state of things his attempts 
at retrenchment in some matters were as ridiculous 
as his lavish expenditure in others. Guy de Lusig- 
nan, Henry’s uterine brother, offered as his mite to- 
wards paying off the royal creditors, to be content 
with one gown, instead of, perhaps, two or three, for 
the feast of Christmas 1256 : the King caught eagerly 
at this generous proposal, and directed his tailor 
Roger to deliver him but one, which however was to 
be in every way suitable ‘ to so great a man.’” 

Mr. Turner has given some facts respecting 
Edward the First, which place the character of 
the English Justinian in a very different light 
from that in which it is usually viewed: 

“ Matthew Paris describes the family of Edward 
to have been composed of a rabble rout of ruffians 
and robbers, who plundered the pack-horses and 
carts of merchants and seized by force the provisions 
of their fellow countrymen. The conduct of the 
Prince himself encouraged their insubordination. 
The same author relates, as one of many instances 
of his cruelty, that in travelling in a quiet district in 
time of peace he ordered his servants to stop a youth 
whom he met on the road, and to cut off his ears and 
put out one of his eyes ; and this from mere ferocity.” 

Edward's irascible temper induced him, on one 
occasion, to throw a coronet of great value into 
the fire, which circumstance is thus stated in the 
accounts of the Royal goldsmith, in 1295-1297, 
who charged “ for a great ruby, and a great em- 
eral, bought for the coronet of the King’s daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Holland, in the place of 
two stones which were lost when the King cast 
the same coronet into the fire at Ipswich in the 
beginning of the month of January.” 

“Seven of Eleanor'’s ladies in waiting and maids of 
honour, setting at nought the Kingly majesty, pro- 
ceeded to his chamber on Easter Monday, 1290, 
laid violent hands on him, and carried into effect the 
popular and practical joke of ‘lifting’ or ‘ heaving’ 
the monarch until he consented to pay them a fine 
of fourteen pounds to enjoy the ‘ King’s peace ;’ 
and be set at liberty. On the marriage day of his 
daughter Margaret, the King lost his temper and 
struck an esquire on the head with a rod, but with- 
out just cause. He afterwards gave him thirteen 
pounds six shillings and eight pence as some repara- 
tion for the injury he had done him.” 

Edward, unlike his father, was passionately 
fond of the chase. At a great hunt in Inglewood 
Forest, he is said to have slain two hundred 
deer; and when 

“ Chasing the stag in his mother’s park at Bridge- 
stock, killing her father’s horse with hard riding. 
On another occasion when starting for the hunt at 
Fringringhoe in Essex, his washerwoman, Matilda of 
Waltham, chanced to be present. The scene is 
readily imagined; the dogs are being coupled; 
horses are saddling, courtiers mounting; and the 
King in a happy mood, with pleasant anticipation 
of the sport to come, is impatient to be off ; while the 
females of the manor are assembled round to see the 
royal train depart. Among them the merry monarch 
espies the laundress Matilda, and straightway wagers 
a fleet hunter that she will not ride it to the chase 
and be in at the death. ‘ Done,’ cries the bold Ma- 
tilda, and off they start; she rides like a fearless 
forester, wins the bet, and Edward ransoms his steed 
for forty shillings.” 

During their residence in Guienne in 1286, 
the royal pair had a narrow escape from being 
killed by lightning. They were sitting on a bed, 
conversing, when the electric fluid entering a 
window behind them, killed two damsels who 
were standing in their presence.* Our fair read- 
ers may be interested in knowing, that the value 
of the brooches and other jewellery, given to the 
Queen by her husband in one year, was 766/. 
7s. 8}d., an immense sum when the value of 
money at the time is considered. 





* Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
relates the circumstance, but has converted the two damsels 
into two lords, while Miss Lawrance calls them two pages. 
The other anecdotes we have extracted, seem to have escay ed 
their researches. 





Mr. Turner's reasons for rejecting the story of 
Eleanor’s having preserved Edward's life by ex- 
tracting poison from his wound are, that it is not 
found in any historian before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, it having been first printed by Camden, 
who gives as his authority, the Chronicle of 
Roderic, Archbishop of Toledo, which, however, 
ends in the year 1243, being twenty-eight years 
before the event is supposed to have occurred. 
He says, justly, 

“The silence of every contemporary writer respect- 
ingan event which, had it really taken place, could not 
have failed to reach the ears and excite the admira- 
tion of all, is fatal to its credibility, while the parti- 
culars furnished by Hemingford and Wikes respect- 
ing the method of Edward's cure, are too minute, 
and possess a character of authenticity too peculiar, 
to excite the slightest doubt of their correctness.” 


Queen Eleanor died on the 18th November 
1290, at Hartley, in Nottinghamshire, in the 
house of Richard de Weston, one of the Justices 
of gaol delivery at Nottingham. The following 
circumstance, indicative of the King’s respect for 
her memory, occurs on the Rolls of Parliament, 
but it is not related by her biographers. Weston 
and his colleague, William de Colewyk, having 
committed some offence, were placed in the cus- 
tody of the Marshal. A heavy fine of ten pounds 
was imposed upon Colewyk for the transgression : 
but “because the Queen consort had died in 
the house of the said Richard at Hartley, the 
King, of his grace, and for the health of the 
Queen’s soul, remitted his fine.” Her death 
happened on her journey to Scotland, whither 
she was following, and not, as Mr. Turner says, 
“accompanying,” her husband. Edward, on 
hearing of his consort’s illness, hastened to her, 
but did not find her alive. Of her last illness, 
Mr. Turner gives the following particulars :— 

“On the 28th of October, we find a payment of 
one mark to Henry of Montpelier ‘ for syrup and 
other medicines’ purehased at Lincoln for the 
Queen's use. During her illness she was attended 
by her household physician, master Leopold, or Leo- 
pardi, probably an Italian, to whom she bequeathed 
the sum of twenty marks, and also by a leech in the 
service of the King of Arragon, to whom she gave a 
cup worth twelve marks and a half.” 

The Queen’s corpse was removed to West- 
minster, attended by the King, who determined 
to erect a Cross at each of the places where the 
procession rested on the journey. ‘ Her body 

assed through our town,” says the annalist of 

unstable, “ and rested one night, and two pre- 
cious cloths, to wit, baudekyns, were given unto 
us. Of wax we had eighty pounds and more.” 
* And when the body of the said Queen was de- 
parting from Dunstable, the bier rested in the 
centre of the market-place, until the King’s 
Chancellor and the great men then there present 
had marked a fitting place where they might 
afterwards erect, at the royal expense, a Cross of 
wonderful size, our Prior being then present 
and sprinkling holy water.” 

Crosses of exquisite workmanship were after- 
wards erected at ten places, and those of North- 
ampton and Waltham still exist,;—monuments 
alike of conjugal affection, and of the high state 
of the arts in the thirteenth century. Of those 
Crosses, and other monuments of the period, we 
are now presented with various new and in- 
teresting particulars. The Rolls whence the facts 
are obtained, are described by their Editor, as— 

“ Containing the accounts of the executors of 
Eleanor’s will, from which we may collect the gen- 
eral character of that instrument, which has not yet 
been discovered. It is important, however, that all 
their expenditure was not made in pursuance of the 
Queen's testamentary directions. The payments may 
be divided into three classes, viz., 1. bequests ; 2. do- 
nations by her executors, in the exercise of a discre- 
tionary power to carry into effect all the Queen's 
presumed intentions, and to provide for the repose of 
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her soul; and 3, payments direeted by the King, gen- 
erally in relation to his deceased consort, but occa- 
sionally for other objects. The funds available for 
these purposes were the debts due to the Queen at 
her death, the revenues of her manors, and occasional 
grants in aid from the exchequer. The items con- 
tained in the first and second divisions are not with- 
out interest, and show in particular the munificent 
eleemosynary provisions for the establishment of a 
perpetual church service for the deceased Queen.” 

Mr. Turner confines his observations 

“To the entries which constitute the chief value 
of the rolls, viz., those which relate to the building 
of the crosses erected in memory of Eleanor, and 
the casting of the effigies on her tombs at West- 
minster, the Black Friars and Lincoln. From them 
we now first learn the names of the architects of the 
Crosses and the designer of the effigies; they show 
that much if not all the merit of the former is due to 
Englishmen, and that the latter were, probably, the 
production of an Italian.” 

As most writers have attributed all these 
works to foreigners, Mr. Turner has submitted 
some remarks on the state of art in England, 
“‘ with the view of placing our ancient professors 
of the pencil and chisel [not the happiest expres- 
sion, by the way, to describe painters and sculp- 
tors, unless an author be called ‘a Professor of 
the Pen,’ or a surgeon a ‘ Professor of the Knife,’] 
on higher ground than they have hitherto occu- 
pied.” To these remarks we would direct the 
attention of all who wish for information on the 
subject. One statement, showing the literal 
manner in which the Crown interpreted its man- 
dates, when any expense would be saved by 
doing so, is too amusing to be omitted :— 

“ If the sheriffs could show no authority for a dis- 
bursement, or if they had exceeded the directions it 
gave, in the one case their claim was refused, in the 
other disallowed as respected any excess: thus when 
the sheriffs of London having received the King’s 
writ for the execution of a traitor, caused him to be 
drawn on a sledge to Tyburn, and asked allowance 
for the hire of a horse and manufacture of the sledge, 
their petition was refused, because Tyburn was not 
mentioned in the writ.” 

After pointing out the fallacy of the opinion 
that the most eminent architectists of those times 
were all ecclesiastics, and giving the names of 
many artists who were Englishmen, Mr. Turner 
satisfactorily refutes both Horace Walpole’s 
assertion that the Crosses erected to Queen 
Eleanor were built after the designs of Pietro 
Cavallini, and Vertue’s supposition, that he was 
the architect of the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, by adducing the simple fact, that Caval- 
lini was not born until nine years after the com- 
pletion of the shrine, and was only eleven years 
old when Eleanor died! He then considers the 
conjecture of Mr. Gough, that Cavallini executed 
the tomb of Henry the Third in Westminster 
Abbey :— 

“ Having shown that the shrine of St. Edward was 
begun at least sixty, and completed twenty, years be- 
fore Eleanor’s decease, we thereby prove that the 
author of that work could not have been identical 
with the artist of the tomb of Henry the Third and 
the crosses and effigies of the Queen, and so extin- 
guish an ignis fatuus that has long bewildered our 
antiquarian critics. * * It must be evident to any 
one who shall examine the effigies of Henry and 
Eleanor that they were designed by the same person. 
A similar style of handling and detail pervades both ; 
both are distinguished, particularly about the head, 
by a boldness and simplicity of design which is con- 
clusive evidence of their being the production of one 
hand. Let us inquire how far this presumption is sup- 
ported by facts. From the Wardrobe Book of the 18th 
of Edward, we learn that Henry’s monument was not 
completed at the time of Eleanor’s death ; there isa 
payment, in 1290, to Master Henry of Lewes for the 
iron work of ‘the tomb of King Henry; thus sup- 
posing the work to have been commenced afier Ed- 
ward’s return to England, in 1274, it had been in 
progress about sixteen years; the probability, how- 


ever, is that it was not begun so early; but it is |. 





sufficient for the support of our opinion that the 
operations at Henry’s tomb were incomplete in 1290, 
and that the effigies of Eleanor were in’ hand in the 
following year; dates, facts and the resemblance of 
the style of the two figures, all strengthen the con- 
clusion that they were designed by the same indi- 
vidual.” 

Mr. Turner has overlooked the conclusive 
evidence adduced by Miss Lawrance,* (but 
it is not, as she states, in the ‘ Foedera, vol. i. 
p- 741”), who observes—‘ from an entry in 
the Liberate Roll, we find that the beautiful 
brass effigy of Elinor was cast in the adjoining 
churchyard, together with that of King Henry, 
since Hugh de Kendal receives 11s. 4d. for 
building a house in the burial ground of the 
Abbot of Westminster, in which the statues of 
King Henry and Elinor Queen of England, late 
consort of the King, were being made.” 

The Rolls now printed show that the person 
who designed the effigies of Eleanor for West- 
minster and Lincoln, was Master William Torel, 
a goldsmith, who, Mr. Turner supposes, was 
probably an Italian, and his real name 7orrelli ; 
and he adds, that it is not impossible that he 
may have been identical with “‘ Master William, 
the Florentine painter,” who was employed by 
Henry the Third towards the end of his reign, 
and what would not be inconsistent with the 
theory of Flaxman, that the statues of Eleanor 
were by a scholar of Pisano’s school, Nicolo Pi- 
sano having died in 1264, 

Finding that Torel was also employed on 
“the image of a King,” that no statue of Ed- 
ward was placed on his wife’s tomb, and that 
there is no evidence that he ordered his own 
monument to be prepared in his lifetime, Mr. 
Turner reasonably infers that the King alluded to 
was Henry the Third, thus proving the correct- 
ness of the opinion that the effigies on Eleanor 
and Henry’s tomb were designed by the same 
artist. We shall now give Mr. Turner’s remarks 
on the Crosses :— 

“The statues of Eleanor were modelled in wax: 
there is an item for bringing 726lb. of wax from the 
house of Torel; 4cwt., 3qrs. and 3lb. of the same 
material were purchased for the modelling of the 
images over the Queen’s bowels at Lincoln, and her 
heart at the Black Friars, London, three of these 
which were of small size were ‘made and cast’ by 
an Englishman, William of Suffolk ; others were 
the work of a sculptor named Master Alexander 
of Abingdon, and another called ‘Dymenge de 
Legery’ or ‘de Reyns;’ they also made the marble 
tomb at Lincoln on which was placed one of the 
large effigies designed and cast by Torel. 1,700lb. 
of metal were bought to make three statues, and be- 
sides this there is a payment of 50/., for the same 
material, which must have procured double the first 
named quantity, which cost only 21/. 13s. 8d. 350 
gold florins, which seem to have been worth 2s. 6d. 
each, were applied to the gilding of the metal figures. 
In addition to images there were paintings on and 
around Eleanor’s tombs at Westminster and the 
Black Friars, which were executed by Master Wal- 
ter of Durham. He was also employed at West- 
minster. The sum total of the money paid to Torel 
for the effigies of Eleanor and of the King, (whoever 
he may have been) was 113/. 6s. 8d. of the money 
of that time, equal in value to about 1700J. of our 
present currency. According to the theories of Wal- 
pole and Gough, Torel must have the credit of design- 
ing the Crosses ; but as his name is not mentioned 
in connection with any one of them, we shall take 
the liberty to deny his pretensions until some better 
evidence in their favour shall be produced. We 
find that only one foreigner is mentioned among the 
builders or carvers of these monuments. The crosses 
were nine in number, viz. at Lincoln, Northampton, 
Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, 
Waltham, Cheap, and Charing: that at Geddington, 
which is attributed to Edward, is not mentioned in 
the rolls. Lincoln Cross was the work of Richard of 
Stowe, mason, (cementarius) ; those of Northampton, 





* ‘Lives of the Queens ef England,’ vol. i. p. 445. 





Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable and St. Albans, 
were all built by John of Battle: Waltham by Ro. 
r de Crundale in conjunction with Dymenge de 
ri or de Reyns; Cheap by Michael of Canter. 
bury; and Charing by Richard de Crundale, who 
died before it was finished, when the works were 
carried on by Roger de Crundale, the joint builder of 
Waltham Cross. It appears that the decorated parts 
of some of these monuments were worked in London, 
and sent to their several sites. The figures of 
Eleanor with which they were adorned, bearing g 
general resemblance to the effigies of Torel from 
which they were probably copied, were carved by 
Alexander of Abingdon and William of Ireland, the 
latter of whom did some portions of the crosses at 
Lincoln and Northampton ; the statues on Waltham 
Cross may have been the productions of Dymenge 
de Legeri. The materials of the crosses were Caen 
stone, Sussex, and Purbeck marbles. The figures 
were made of the former : those at Charing expressly 
stated to have been the work of Alexander of Abing- 
don were of Caen stone; as were those also at 
Waltham.” 

In illustration of a payment of 39s. for a cup 
purchased and given cuidam menestrallo Regis 
Campania, a monarch not of realms but of min- 
strels, Mr. Turner has printed, for the first time, a 
curious roll, containing the names and rank of all 
the minstrels who played before King Edward at 
the feast of Whitsuntide, in 1306, “‘ when he held 
a cour pleniére at Westminster, and also at the 
New Temple,” because the royal palace was not 
large enough for the “‘ crowd of comers.” Mr, 
Turner observes that— 

“This document may serve also to elucidate the 
points disputed by Dr. Percy and Joseph Ritson, 
respecting the country and dignity of the minstrels 
who frequented England in early times. ‘ In the reign 
of Edward 1., it seems, a Multitude of minstrels 
are expressly mentioned to have given their atten- 
dance in his court, at the solemn act of knighting his 
son. This is sufficiently credible, but will by no 
means prove them to have been Englishmen.’ It 
will be observed that Ritson’s suspicion was correct ; 
there can be no reasonable doubt but that many of 
the persons named in the roll were Frenchmen. He 
is less fortunate in a subsequent assertion : ‘as to dig- 
nity, it is pretty clear they never had any to lose: 
here Dr. Percy has clearly the advantage of his an- 
tagonist, for the roll distinctly separates the common- 
alty of minstrels from the Kings and more eminent 
performers; the remuneration given being propor- 
tioned to the rank of the individuals.” 

The Roll contains the names of no less than 
ninety-four minstrels. Five are designated 
Kings, viz. ‘Le Roy de Champaigne, Le Roy 
Capenny, Le Roy Baisecue (not the most de- 
corous of titles), Le Roy Marchis, and Le Roy 
Robert,” each of whom received five marks, or 
31. 6s. 8d.; one minstrel was paid 60s.; two four 
marks, or 2/. 13s. 4d.; three 40s.; three 30s.; 
three 20s.; thirteen 40s. ; a harper of the Bishop 
of Durham, 10s., and the others from 17. 6s. 8d. to 
20s. each ; besides gifts, of from 6s. to 1s. each, to 
these and to numerous other minstrels and mu- 
sicians belonging to the nobility ; so that nearly 
200/. must have been distributed among them, 
which, taking Mr. Turner’s estimate of the value 
of money, equals above 3,000/. of our currency. 
The names of some of these artistes are very 
peculiar; for example, “ Northfolke,” ‘ Carle- 
ton,” elsewhere called ‘Carlton Herald ;” “ Le 
Roy Druet;”’ “Guillaume sanz Maniere,” a rude 
gentleman, we presume; “Perle in the eghe,” 
i.e. Pearl in the eye; ‘ Matilda Makejoy,” a 
cheerful damsel; and “ Reginald le Menteur,” 
a person whose veracity seems to have been of 
doubtful repute. Others were called by the 
names of the instrument on which they played, 
as “ Janin le Lutour,” “ Gillotin le Sautreour,” 
*‘ Baudec le Tabourer,” “Guillaume le Har- 
pour,” ‘ Henri le Gigour,” Janin Lorganist,” 
* Guillot le Vilour,” &c.—which designations 
they, no doubt, transmitted to their posterity. 
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~ ‘The Last King of Ulster. 3 vols.—We hold our- 
selves, in the matter of novel reading, to be fair repre- 
sentatives of the public—always willing to be pleased, 
and not to be repelled by any ordinary proportion of 
prolixity or dulness; but ‘ The Last King of Ulster’ 
has been tried once, twice, thrice, and yet remains 
unread, Though it bea story of the troubles of Ire- 
Jand in the reign of Elizabeth, not even a glimpse of 
Oriana’s court has been able to quicken the writer 
into spirit or enthusiasm. His work is carefully 
written; but after essaying through two volumes to 
draw nutriment or pleasure therefrom—resolution 
could achieve no more:—and when we awoke from 
our sleep, the book was shut faster than Michael 
Scott's volume of ‘ Gramarye,’ and not to be opened 


again ! 


List of New Books.—Ilustrations of the End of the Church, 
by the Rev. A. Clissold, M.A. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Braithwaite's 
Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery, Part I. new edit. fe. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Barber’s Isle of Wight, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl., 
21s. do. gilt, India proofs.—M irs, Correspond , an 
Poetical Remains of Jane Taylor, new edit. fc. 5s. cL—Tyt- 
ler’s History of Scotland, new edit. Vol. II. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
—Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, Vol. IV. 8vo. 28s. bds.— 
Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome, new edit. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. bds.—Stephens’s (J. L.) Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cl—Abercrombie’s Philo- 
sophy of the Moral Feelings, new edit. fe. 8vo. 5s. cl— 
Guy Fawkes, by W. Harrison Ainsworth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. cl.—Eighteen Designs for Gates, Houses, and Rural 
Cottages, with Ground Plans, oblong 4to. 12s. cl—The Lady 
of the Manor, by Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. el.— 
Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History, new edit. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
—Herodotus, Schweighzuser'’s Text, edited by George Long, 
Esq. M.A. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Tacitus’ Germania, Agricola, 
and First Book of the Annals, with English Notes, edited 
byDr. W. Smith, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Plato’s Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, and Part of the Phedo, edited by Dr. W. Smith, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—M‘Cash’s Medical Advice to the Indian Stranger, 
post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Isidora, or the Adventures of a Nea- 
politan, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Palfrey’s Lectures 
on Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, Vols. I. and IL. 8vo. 
28s. cl.—Turner’s Companion to the Book of Genesis, 8vo. 
14s. cl.—Frey’s Lectures on Scripture Types, 2 vols. 12mo. 
9s. cl.—The Life, Times, &c. of the Rev. John Campbell, 
by the Rev. Robert Philip, post 8vo. 10s. cl—Jones’s Book 
of the Heart, new edit. fc. 8vo. 7s. cl. 




















ELEVENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
JuLY 28, 1841. 

[From our own Correspondents.] 


Tue first meeting of the General Committee 
assembled on Wednesday, at the Royal Hotel at one 
o'clock. On the chair being taken by the President 
elect, Prof. Whewell, the Rev. James Yates pro- 
ceeded to read the 


Report of the Council of the British Association to the 
General Committee. 


The Council authorized the Treasurer to purchase 
1,000/. in the 3 per cent. consols, in addition to the 
5,000/. in the same stock, previously belonging to 
the Association. These sums stand in the names of 
the Treasurer and Mr. Murchison, as Trustees. 

The following distinguished cultivators of physical 
science, who attended the meeting of the Association 
at Glasgow, were added to the list of Corresponding 
Members :—Professors Encke and Link of Berlin, 
Jacobi of St. Petersburg, Otto of Breslau, and Dr. 
Lamont, Astronomer Royal, Munich. 

The Council have requested Mr. Edward Woods, 
one of the Committee appointed at Birmingham, to 
conduct a series of experiments on Railway Con- 
stants, to complete the Report of that Committee. 

The application of the Council to Prof. Daubeny, 
to prepare a Report on the Connexion between Agri- 
culture and Chemistry (which application was made 
previously to the Meeting at Glasgow), having been 
seconded by a similar application from the Gene- 
tal Committee at Glasgow, that gentleman wrote 
to the Council, representing that the preparation 
of that Report had been in a great measure super- 
seded by the appearance of Prof. Liebig’s Report 
on Organic Chemistry, and recommending that 
the preparation of his own Report should be de- 
ferred. The Council were of opinion that Prof. 
Daubeny’s reasons justified him in declining the ap- 
Plication of the General Committee for the present. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical Society 

ving applied for a grant of money, to supply 
Magnetical instruments to Mr. Schomburgk, for the 
Purpose of enabling him to make observations in a 


part of South America, the application was referred 
to the Committee appointed at Glasgow to investi- 
| gate the subject of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

The plan, which was proposed at Glasgow by Mr. 
Strickland to prevent simultanous meetings of the 
Sections, and which was referred to the Council by 
the General Committee, was taken into consideration. 
Mr. Strickland brought forward motions embodying 
this plan, but afterwards withdrew them. 

The Council resolved to present the volumes of 
Reports published by the Association to the Mag- 
netic Observatories at Toronto, St. Helena, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Van Diemen’s Land. 

The Committee previously employed in revising 
the list of the Societies, and individuals to which the 
Transactions of the Association are annually given, 
was re-appointed, Its chairman Mr. Greenough, 
presented the list, revised and enlarged, and it was 
resolved that it be taken into consideration at the 
first meeting of the Council, which shall be held after 
the meeting of the Association at Plymouth. 

The Council had received a letter from Mr. J. J. 
Griffen, of Glasgow, containing a proposal for the 
publication of the Reports of the Association, on 
amore extended scale and at a cheaper rate. A 
committee was appointed to consider the subject and 
presented a Report, in pursuance of which the Council 
resolved to recommend to the General Committee 
the adoption of the following Resolutions. 

1, That the Annual Volume should be printed in 
a cheaper form, according to a specimen now before 
the Council, viz. the Report portion in Long Primer, 
and the Sectional Portion in Bourgeois. 

2. That the volume be distributed gratuitously 
to every Annual Subscriber who has actually paid 
the Annual Subscription for the year to which the 
volume relates, and to all those Life Members who 
shall have paid 2/. as a Book Subscription. 

3. That those Members who have paid a Book 
Subscription of 5/. shall be entitled to receive, in 
addition to all future volumes, those which have been 
already published. 

4. That the Association should undertake to de- 
liver the volumes to the Members entitled to receive 
them, at their addresses, either in London, or in any 
of the towns where the Meetings of the Association 
have been, or shall be, held. 

The Council have been a good deal occupied with 
questions brought before them by the Resolution of 
September 15, 1840, with reference to a communica- 
tion made by Mr. Nasmyth to the Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. The publication of Mr. Nasmyth’s Re- 
port of this communication having been suspended 
up to the present time, they have printed such docu- 
ments as may explain the cause of that delay, which 
will be published in the following volume. 

The Resolution of the General Committee at 
Glasgow, directing the attention of the Council to 
the best means of diminishing the expenses incurred 
by Local Councils and Committees preparatory to, 
and during the General Meetings of the Association, 
led to the adoption of a plan, which has been already 
in part put into operation at Plymouth, and the par- 
ticulars of which are expressed in the six resolutions 
following :— 

1, That from henceforward, the following ex- 
penses, intimately connected with the scientific con- 
duct of the Meetings, shall be defrayed from the 
General Fund of the Association, viz.—Circulars and 
Advertisements ; Registration of Members ; Issues 
of Tickets; Printing Lists of Members and their 
Addresses ; Printing daily Sectional notices; Post- 
oftice Department ;—the arrangements to be under 
the direction of the Permanent Officers. 

2. That no expenses be declared necessary to be 
borne by any Local Fund, except the following, viz. 
—Provision of Rooms; Attendance, Messengers, 
and Police ;—the arrangements to be under the di- 
rection of the Local Officers and Council. 

3. That the Local Officers and Committees be re- 
quested to charge themselves with the preparation 
of a list of Lodgings, and of Breakfast and Dinner 
Ordinaries: the list of lodgings to include those of 
which the price, situation, and quality should be ap- 
proved after examination ; and the list of ordinaries 
those which the several innkeepers should be willing 
to provide at their own risk, and for their own speci- 


towards insuring, as far as may be, fair and reason- 
able terms to the non-resident Members will be ex- 
tremely valuable ; but the Council recommends that 
no pecuniary contribution whatsoever should be made 
from any Local Fund for the purpose of defraying 
the charges of Lodgings or Ordinaries. 

4, That every member present, resident or non- 
resident, be entitled to receive, upon application, one 
or more Ladies’ Tickets of Admission, paying for each 
such ticket One Sovereign to the General Fund of 
the Association. 

5. That as the great attendance of members at the 
Meetings renders it almost impracticable to find a 
room sufficiently large to enable them all to dine 
together, and as the advantages arising from that 
practice do not appear to be such as to render it 
desirable to make great efforts or incur great cost for 
this purpose, it be suggested that such dinners for 
the whole Association be not attempted, except 
where there exist a sufficiently large room and other 
favourable circumstances; and that in such cases the 
toasts be few, and the list of them be prepared by 
the General Secretaries. 

6. That in conformity with these Resolutions the 
General Secretaries and Treasurer be instructed not 
to hold out to the Local Officers the expectation of 
any grant of money from the Funds of the Associa- 
tion to the Local Fund. 


The Council also recommend the following reso- 
lution to be adopted by the General Committee :— 

That the arrangement of the papers to be read at 
the Sections on each day be made, as far as possible, 
by the President and Secretaries of each Section, in 
order that the Committees of the Sections may have 
more time for the important duty of considering and 
maturing proposals, to be transmitted to the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations, for the advancement of 
their respective sciences. 

The Council recommend to the General Commit- 
tee to place annually the sum of 300/., instead of 
2001, at the disposal of the Assistant General 
Secretary, for performing the duties and defraying 
the expenses of his office. 

The Council have made the following additions to 
the list of officers of the Association, as adopted by 
the General Committee at Glasgow: the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe to be Vice-President 
Elect ; R. Taylor, Esq., of Wood, near Penrhyn, to 
be Local Secretary. 

The Council, as authorized by the General Com- 
mittee at Glasgow, and guided by the wishes and ad- 
vice of the Local Offiters and Council, resolved that 
the meeting of the Association at Plymouth shall 
commence on Thursday July 29, and conclude on 
Wednesday August 4. 

The recommendations of the Council were then 
separately movedand carried ; the only alteration made 
being in the third and fourth paragraphs of the reso- 
lution respecting the Reports, which were thus 
amended :— 

3. “That those who have paid 52. as a book 
subscription shall be placed in the same position as 
the persons under the former rule, and shall receive 
back 2/. 10s. on application to the Treasurer.” 

4. “That the Association should undertake to de- 
liver the volumes to the Members entitled to receive 
them, either in London or in any of the towns where 
the meetings of the Association have been, or shall 
be, held.” 


The following were chosen Officers of the Sec- 
tions :— 

Section A.—Physics and Mathematics. 
President—Rev. Professor Lioyd. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Dr. Robinson. 

Professor Christie. 
Secretary—Professor Stevelly. 

Section B.—Chemistry. 

President—Professor Graham. 
Vice-Presidents—Dr. Daubeny. 

Professor Playfair. 
Secretaries—Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Prideaux. 


Section C.—Geology and Physical Geography. 
President—Mr. De la Beche. 
Vice-Presidents—Marquis of Northampton. 

Professor Sedgwick. 
Rey. Dr. Buckland. 
Rev. Mr. Conybeare. 
Seerctaries—Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Hutton. 
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Section D.—Natural History. 


t—Dr. ay ony 
ice Presidents—Mr. Gray. 
P Professor Henslowe. 
Mr. Owen. 
Secretaries—Dr. Lankester. 
Mr. Couch. 
Mr. Paterson. 
Section E.—Anatomy and Medicine. 
President—Dr. Roget. 
Vice Presidents—Dr. Miller. 
Sir D. Dickson. 
Secretaries—Dr. Rutter. 
Dr. Fuge. 
Dr. Sargent. 
Section F.-—Statistics. 


President—Lord Sandon. 
Vice Presidents—Professor Quetelet. 

Colonel Sykes. 

Rey. Mr. Hore. 

Mr. Porter. 
Secretaries—Mr. Luney. 

Mr. Rawson. 
Section G.— Mechanical Science. 


President—Mr. J. Taylor, 

Vice Presidents—Professor Moseley. 
Mr. Rendal. 
Mr. Emys. 

Secretaries—Mr. T. Webster. 

Mr. W. Chatfield. 

The following were appointed as the Committee 
of Recommendations :—For Section A, Profs. Lloyd 
and Christie, and the Rev. Dr. Robinson.—Sect. B. 
Marquis of Northampton, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. Gra- 
ham.—Sect. C, Dr. Buckland, Prof. Sedgwick, Mr. 
de la Beche, Mr. Leonard Horner.—Sect. D, Dr. J. 
Richardson, Prof. Henslowe, Mr. Hutton.—Sect. E, 
Dr. Roget, Sir D. Dickson.—Sect. F, Lord Sandon, 
Col. Sykes, Sir C. Lemon.—Sect. G, Prof. Moseley, 
Mr. Scott Russell, and the permanent officers of the 
Association. 

Mr. John Taylor, the Treasurer, then read the 
following Report of the financial condition of the 
Association :— 

TREASURER'’S ACCOUNT, 
from 31st August 1840 to 24th July 1841. 


RECEIPTS. £. ad 
Balance in hand from last year’s account ...... 309 11 6 
Contributions of Members at Glas- ) 790 © 0 
gow and since .........sseeeee 
Subscriptions. ...Ditto....Ditto.... 1843 0 0 P 


a} 
a] 


Compositions for Books (future publications) .. 100 

Dividends on £5000 3 per =) 70 0 
Consols. 6 months, to Jan. 1841 

Ditto on £6000 to July 1841........ 9 0 0 





Received on account of sale of Reports: 
Ist Volume, 2nd edition.... 8 16 
2nd 
BPE ccce 
4th .... 


Seanxnecan 





143 0 8 





£3350 12 2 


PAYMENTS. £. sd 

Purchase of £1000 3 per cent. Consols. ........ 898 15 0 

Expenses of Meeting at Glasgow ............-- 300 0 0 
Balance of account of printing, &c. 122.16 5 
8 vols. of Reports............-- - 
Paid on account of Vol. IX......... 929 

——— 13119 2 


Disbursements by General and Local Trea- 










Brought forward am £2251 14 9 
Actinometers ........0.s005 1840 10 0 0 
Registering EarthquakeShocks ,, 17 7 0 
Mud in Rivers. ......ccccees pea 500 
Mountain Barometers ...... 90 618 6 
Stars in Histoire Céleste .... ,, 135 0 0 
La Caille’s Stars ............ o 8 ®@ 
Nomenclature of Stars ...... o Ws é 
British Association Catalogue 

Ss nccccmasescecawer 2s 
Action of WateronIron.... ,, 50 0 0 
Meteorological Observations 2 0 «0 
at Inverness, &c. ........ 
Reduction of Meteorological 2300 
Observations ............ 
Foreign Scientific Memoirs.. ,, 11 2 0 
Railway Sections .......... o wteé 
Meteorological Observations 
and Anemometers at nis: » 8600 
SEE. cvcccceccectoncuas 
Magnetical Co-operation.... ,, 6118 8 
Fishes of Old Red Sandstone ,, 100 0 0 
Tides at Leith .....c.ccsccce » 380 00 
Anemometer at Edinburgh.. ,, 9 110 
73113 6 
Balance in Bankers’ hands ........ 218 5 
Treasurer and Local 
- ’ 148 18 10 
BI 6 vsnninescsscéevese imme i 6a 
£3350 12 2 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION PROPERTY, 28th July 1841. 
Balance of Cash in hand ...........eseee0. £ 367 311 


£6000. in the 3 per cent. Consols. in the names 
of the Trustees, valued at 893 ............ } 5385 0 0 
Stock of Books on hand..... irked cedesoonenes 1203 6 0 
£6955 9 11 





Mr. Philips, the Assistant General Secretary, then 
presented a programme of the arrangements made 
for the week of the Meeting. 

The Committee afterwards adjourned to Monday, 
at two o’clock. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Some short time since (ante, No. 714) we published 
a letter from Mr. Vulliamy, complaining of the 
treatment received by the competing architects for 
the New Church at Paddington. The substance of 
his statement was briefly—that the Vestry, after 
advertising for Designs, and appointing a Committee 
to receive and examine them, set aside all the De- 
signs, and even the strong recommendation of its own 
Committee, in favour of Mr. Gutch, a fellow vestry- 
man. A Special Meeting of the Vestry has since 
been called to take Mr. Vulliamy’s letter into con- 
sideration, and if we are bound to receive the Reso- 
lutions of the Vestry in its own favour, as conclusive, 
then weadmit the Vestry isimmaculate, and old Simon 
himself unworthy to take rank among the Pures of 
Paddington. But it appears to us, that judgment 
ought to be pronounced by the Public, and not by 
the Vestry; and we shall, therefore, briefly examine 
the statement now sent forth, in its vindication. 
From this, it appears, that on the 11th of November 
the Committee selected five Designs as specially 
worthy of attention, and on the 25th they formally 
resolved to recommend one of them, by Mr. Lindsay, 
for adoption. When, however, Mr. Lindsay came 
to deliver in his working drawings and detailed esti- 
mate, the latter had swollen to 17,242/. 15s., more 
than double the original amount; and the Committee, 
therefore, and reasonably, put aside Mr. Lindsay’s 
Design altogether. Startled, we suppose, at this 
enormous difference, the Committee now “ conferred” 
with the several architects, and ascertained from 
each the full cost of carrying their Designs into exe- 
cution ; and having satisfied themselves on this point, 
they proceeded as follows:—*On the 11th, 18th, 
and 23rd days of March, the four other Designs 
which had been selected with Mr. Lindsay's, and 
laid before the Vestry, were further considered, and 
those marked with a Blue Star, and G. J., selected as 
particularly deserving attention; the Committee at 
the same time being of opinion, that the Design marked 
with a Blue Star is best suited to the wants of the 
Parish, and to the Site where the New Church is to 
be erected, and they therefore recommend it to the 
Vestry for adoption.” ‘The “Design with the 
Blue Star,” was by Mr. Vulliamy, and the full esti- 
mated cost of the building, as ascertained by con- 
ference with the architect, was 12,000/. The 





surers, Advertising, Sundry Printing, and 239 13 2 
publishing Reports ...........++.eeeeeeee 
Salaries to Assistant Secretary, Accountant, ) 17710 0 
GER GRRTE ccvccecesccccccncccccccesscocs y) 
Grants to Committees for Scientific purposes, } 
viz.—for 
a on Waves ...... 1839 30 0 0 
Reduction of Stars in Histoire ) = 
REET I y” + 2 
Meteorology, &c. Subterra- 8 8 0 
nean Temperature........ } ” 
Arid Potsens .....000ecc0e0 Pm 600 
Experiments on Veins and 300 
Absorbents .... oop @ 
Marine Zoology .. » 1512 8 
Fossil Reptiles ............ » 500 
Foreign Scientific Memoirs... ,, 5018 6 
Inquiriesintothe racesof Men ,, 5 0 0 
Anemometer at Edinburgh... ,, 60 0 0 
Forms of Vessels. . -- op 19312 0 
Skeleton Maps .. » 20 00 
Radiate Animals .......... 9 200 
Tabulating Observations on 
Subterranean Tempera: } » 9 63 
ture, and Plate ........ 503.17 5 
Carried forward £2261 14 9 


Design, so strongly recommended, was not adopt. 
ed? Here are the reasons of the Vestry—* Havin, 
received this Report,” it was forthwith “resolved to 
confine the expenditure for the New Church within 
the sum of 10,000/., and the choice [!] necessarily 
fell on the least expensive of the two designs before 
them”—that of Mr. Gutch, the vestryman, the esti. 
mate for which was 8,600/. We cannot but admit 
and admire the direct honesty of this statement 
having first, by means of a committee, or by some 
incomprehensible combination of chances, got rid of 
all the competitors except Mr. Vulliamy, the Vestry, 
by a direct Resolution, got rid of Mr. Vulliamy, 
and then, as they say with beautiful simplicity, they 
were compelled “ necessarily” to accept the design 
of Mr. Gutch. And they were compelled, we sup. 
pose, by a like necessity to give Mr. Gutch more 
money than, while other competitors were in the 
field, he had modestly asked for: for it is now ad. 
mitted, that at this very Meeting, when this Resolu. 
tion was passed, Mr. Gutch, as a vestryman, was 
present, and so soon as the Resolution had passed, 
he then and there exhibited “a drawing, from which 
it appeared [!] that by an additional sum of 1,000, 
the tower of the proposed church might be enlarged 
and raised,” and therefore and thereupon the Vestry 
agreed to give him 9,600/. instead of 8,600/.! We 
have heard in our time a great deal of absurd babble 
about what is called the various orders of architec- 
ture; and it is consolatory to know that we are at 
length to have a new one, which may be well and 
expressively called “ the expansive order ;” and it 
will have the great advantage of getting rid at once 
of the old perplexing difficulties about proportion, 
which used to trouble our architects. It must how- 
ever be observed, that the “ expansive order” has its 
limits. If, for example, it had “appeared” from 
Mr. Gutch’s “drawing,” that the tower could have 
been enlarged and raised to the extent of 1,500/, 
then it is quite clear, that, under the Resolution 
referred to, Paddington “ necessarily” could not have 
had a church at all—for Mr. Gutch’s design would 
then have cost 10,1002, which is just 100/. beyond 
the specified amount. These facts have been de 
duced from the statement put forth by the Vestry ; 
and we suppose that Mr. Vulliamy and the com. 
peting architects will be now content to let the sub- 
ject rest. They cannot make it clearer. 

The last musical tidings we have from the conti- 
nent are not much more important than the matter 
for report which the last week has afforded us at 
home. The Hamburgh Festival is said by the jour- 
nals to have gone off brilliantly ; but we hear from 
private sources of a deficit in the receipts to be made 
up by the guarantee fund. The great attractions 
were Madame Schréder-Devrient and M. Liszt, 
From Hamburgh the latter proceeded to Copen- 
hagen. The Gazette Musicale gives a very encou- 
raging account of a hearing accorded to a new opera- 
tic composition, by M. Rosenhain, at L’Académie 
Royale ;—notices of differences between the same 
establishment and the much-talked-of cooper of 
Rouen ;—and speculations on the future lot of the 
Italian Opera in Paris. It seems on all hands 
agreed that some novelty, whether of singers or com- 
posers, must be provided.— While on this subject, we 
may spare our readers the “twenty-times-told-tale” 
of a regular musical report on the last Haymarket 
performances. And yet we must allude to the recent 
cast of * Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Lablache, Flavio, and 
De Bassini in the subordinate parts, as the strongest 
piece of management we recollect at our Italian 
Opera; and point to the brilliant effect of the 
first act thus given, as a specimen of the result which 
would attend the presentment of better works, how- 
ever old, with similar advantages. On the other hand, 
Rossini’s pretty ‘Il Turco’ has been so cut to pieces, 
by way of revival, that we will not report upon it, 
for charity’s sake, save just to express our gratifica- 
tion at seeing tendencies to act developing them- 
selves among the chorus—which, if ripened, will win 
golden opinions from every one. It is said, that both 
of our legitimate theatres intend to be very strong 
in the musical department this winter, and rumours 
of engagements, meditated rivalries, &c. are flying 
about in the world behind the scenes, in amazing 
profusion.—Lastly, and by way of supplement to ou? 
last week’s review of the Wilhem Manual, arranged 
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cation, an exercise of one of the classes of school- 
masters, at Exeter Hall, at which we were present a 
few evenings since: an exercise so incontestibly evi- 
dencing six months of solid progress and acquire- 
ment on the part of those who, six months ago, knew 
nothing, as to confirm all our favourable judgment 
upon the applicability of the method in question to 
the instruction of the English people. 

The family of the late M. Petit-Radel,_who de- 
yoted his life to the investigation of the gigantic con- 
structions known as Pelasgic or Cyclopean, and en- 
riched the Bibliotheque Mazarine, of which he was 
director, with a valuable collection of models of 
many of those remarkable monuments,—have put to- 
gether the unpublished documents left by that learned 
writer on the subject, and given them to the press, 
under the title of Recherches sur les Monumens Pélas- 
giques ou Cyclopéens. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has despatched 
M. Noél Desvergers into Sicily to seek the traces 
which the Normans may have left behind of their 
establishment there, in the eleventh century, and to 
collect such documents as may help to throw light 
on the two previous centuries of that country’s his- 
tory, under the dominion of the Arabs.—The same 
authority, in conjunction with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs is likewise about to send the Cheva- 
lier Bourgoin, Vicomte d°Orli, an orientalist, for- 
merly attached to the Bibliotheque du Roi, to inspect 
the depéts of archives existing in the same kingdom 
(the Two Sicilies), and in Corsica,—with a view to 
collecting all such unknown documents as throw light 
upon the history of Corsica, and the ancient com- 
mercial relations of its inhabitants with Italy, Spain, 
France, and the Levant. 

Among the new works announced in the French 
papers as published or forthcoming, are—‘ Colomba,’ 
by Prosper Merimée; ‘Les Cent Jours,’ by M. 
Capefigue, a sequel to his work on Europe during 
the Consulate and Empire of Napoléon, reviewed in 
this paper, No. 654; ‘Histoire des Eglises du 
Désert, chez les Protestans de France, depuis le fin 
du régne de Louis XIV. jusqu’a la Révolution 
Frangaise,’ by Charles Cocquerel; ‘Histoire du 
Synode de Dordrecht, considéré sous ses Rapports 
Religieux et Politique, des 1609 4 1619,’ by M. N. 
Chatelain ; * De l’Humanité et de ses divers Ordres 
de Civilization,’ by Joanny Bonnetain ; ‘ De la Demo- 
cratie chez les Prédicateurs de la Ligue,’ by M. 
Charles Labitte; ‘Traité de la Prerogative Royale 
en France et en Angleterre, suivi d’un Essai sur le 
Pouvoir des Rois & Lacedémone,’ by M. Lorieux ; 
and the first series, including the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries, of a ‘ Recueil de Chants Histo- 
riques Francais, depuis le douziéme jusqu’au dix- 
huitiéme Siécle,’ with Notes, and an Introduc- 
tion, by M. Le Roux de Lincy ; ‘ Assises de Jérusa- 
lem,’ by the Comte Beugnot—a collection of the 
celebrated works on jurisprudence, known under this 
name, that formed the text according to which the 
Christian states founded by the Crusaders in the 
East were governed, and forming a portion of that 
‘Recueil des Historiens des Croisades,’ which the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres is pre- 
paring, in continuation of the valuable collections 
commenced by the learned Benedictines; ‘ De 
L'Unité Spirituelle, ou de la Société et de son but 
au-dela du temps,’ by M. Antoine Blanc de Saint- 
Bonnet.—To these notices of publication, we may 
add that the edition of Dion Cassius, which Messrs. 
Didot are about to add to their ‘ Bibliothéque 
des Auteurs Grecs,’ is advertised to contain three 
new unpublished fragments of that historian, com- 
municated by M. Angelo Mai, already so conspicu- 
ous as the discoverer of Cicero's treatise ‘De Re 
publica,’ and many other important fragments of 
various Greek and Latin authors. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 24.._R. I. Murchison, Esq. Pres., in the chair. 
Mr. Owen read a paper on parts of the Skeleton | 
of three species of Labyrinthodon from the New Red | 
Sandstone of Warwickshire, with remarks on the 
probable identity of the Cheirotherium with this | 
genus of extinct Batrachians. In a former paper | 
(see Atheneum, No. 699,) Mr. Owen described in | 
great detail, the complicated peculiarities in the 
dental structure of the Labyrinthodon, exhibited in 
slices, obtained from about the middle third part of | 
the tooth; and he inferred from the external longi- 
tudinal grooves diminishing in number towards the 
apex of the tooth, that the internal structure of that 
portion, which he had not then microscopically in- 
vestigated, would prove to be more simple than the 
middle. Since that paper was read, Mr. Owen has 
been enabled fully to verify this inference, by the 
examination of slices of a tooth of the Labyrinthodon 
leptognathus, found at Coton End, near Warwick, 
which resemble in their intimate structure that of 
the entire tooth of the ordinary Batrachia, and of 
most reptiles. The principal object of this memoir 
being to describe the remains of the skeleton of the 
Labyrinthodon which have been found in England, 
Mr. Owen dwells at great length upon the peculiari- 
ties of each bone, indicating, with his wonted accu- 
racy, and by means of his extensive knowledge, the 
points of resemblance to recent Batrachia and Croco- 
diles ; and demonstrating most clearly, that this very 
ancient extinct reptile possessed characters, which 
at present are not found united in any one genus of 
existing animals. We can give only the general 
conclusions of the author. The remains which are 
thus described consist of portions of the upper and 
lower jaws, an anterior frontal bone, two vertebra, a 
sternum, a fractured humerus, an iliac bone with a 
great part of the acetabulum, the head of a femur, 
and two unguial phalanges. These bones were found 
detached, and some of them in different quarries; 
but at Leamington there was discovered a closely and 
irregularly aggregated group of bones manifestly be- 
longing to the same skeleton, and including four ver- 
tebre more or less complete, portions of ribs, a 
humerus, a femur, and the two tibia, one end of a 
large flat bone, and several small dermal osseous 
scute, In the course of the paper abundant proofs 
are given that all these remains belong to the Laby- 
rinthodon, possessing the same intermixture of Ba- 
trachian and Crocodilian characters, With respect 
to the bones of the head, Mr. Owen says, if the cra- 
nial structure of the Labyrinthodon be compared 
with the Batrachian condition of the same part, a 
striking and important difference will be seen, while 
an approximate agreement with that of the Crocodi- 
lian will be found to exist. In both the caducibran- 
chiate and perennibranchiate species of Batrachia, 
the upper maxillary bones present the form of slender 
elongated styles, attached only by a slightly expanded 
anterior extremity, from which they project back- 
wards, and generally terminate in a free and dis- 
engaged point; and their external surface rises almost 
vertically above the alveolar margin, and is not ex- 
tended horizontally over the upper surface of the 
skull, a very wide interval being left between the 
maxillary and nasal bones ; and the palatal processes 
of the former contribute as little to the formation of 
the floor of the same cavity. In the crocodile, on 
the contrary, the palatal processes of the maxillary 
bones extend horizontally inwards, and meet at the 
middle line of the roof of the mouth, forming an un- 





broken floor to the nasal cavity. In the Labyrin- 
thodon the superior maxillary extends inwards to the 
nasal bone, constituting with it a continuous stron 

bony roof over the nasal cavities; but the palatal 
processes, instead of reaching to the middle line, as in 
the crocodile, are very narrow, as in the Batrachia ; 
and the osseous roof of the mouth is principally com- 
posed of a pair of broad and flat bones analogous to, 
but of greater relative extent than, the divided vomer 
of Batrachia. In this part of its structure, Mr. Owen 
states, the Labyrinthodon comes physiologically near- 
est to the crocodile, but that the structure itself, mor- 
phologically, is essentially Batrachian, the bony roof 
of the mouth being formed by a greater develope- 
ment of the vomerine bones situated, as in the Ba- 
trachians, at a part of the skull which is occupied 
solely by the maxillary bones in the crocodiles. The 
most marked character, however, in this portion of 
the Labyrinthodon, as distinguishing it from that of 
the crocodile, is the occurrence of palatal teeth. In 
the L. leptognathus, a row of five transversal teeth is 
arranged across the anterior expansion of each pala- 
tine bone, the three median ones being small and 
equal, and the two exterior much larger ; while from 
the outermost of the latter commences a longitudinal 
row of small and equal sized teeth, which is continued 
backward along the outer margin of the palatine 
bone, the whole series describing an arch nearly con- 
centric with the external maxillary teeth. In Lacer- 
tine reptiles, the examples of a palatal row of teeth 
are very few, and, where it exists, it is short, and 
situated towards the back of the palate upon the 
pterygoid bones, as in the Iguana and Mosasaur. In 
the Batrachia, the palatine teeth are mostly arranged 
transversely at the anterior part of the divided vomer 
in the frog, and at the posterior part in certain toads: 
they form also an extensive row along the anterior 
margin of the vomer in the Menopome and Sala- 
mander ; and in the Amphiume, a longitudinal series 
along the outer edge of the long and narrow palatine 
bone. It has been just shown that in the Labyrin- 
thodon both these dispositions of the palatal teeth 
are combined. The maxillary teeth are almost all 
of moderate and equal size, and are closely arranged 
in a single straight row, each tooth being implanted 
by a broad base in a distinct but not deep socket, 
whilst the three remaining teeth in the portion of Z, 
leptognathus examined by Mr. Owen, are much larger 
and less regularly situated at the anterior part of the 
dental series. The base of each tooth is anchylosed 
to the outer wall of the socket, and projects directly 
from it, there being no external alveolar ridge. The 
basal third of the serial teeth is fluted, but the apical 
two-thirds are cylindrical and smooth. With re- 
spect to the shedding and renewal of the maxillary 
and palatal teeth in the L. leptognathus, Mr. Owen 
shows, that the process took place alternately in each 
series, as in many fishes. From the close resemblance 
between the Labyrinthodon and the Saurians in the 
physiological condition of the nasal cavity, the author 
believes that the extinct animal differed from living 
Batrachia, in having distinct posterior nasal aper- 
tures surrounded by bone, and placed far behind the 
anterior or external nostrils, and that, therefore, the 
mode of respiration was the same as in the higher 
air-breathing reptiles, from this construction he also 
infers, that the Labyrinthodon had well developed 
ribs, and not merely rudimentary styles as in existing 
Batrachia. The facial division of the skull was broad 
and flattened, resembling that of the gigantic sala. 
mander and the alligator. The outer surface of the 
nasal and maxillary bones is sculptured as in the 
Crocodilian family, but in a relatively larger pattern; 
nevertheless, as analogous sculpturing characterizes 
the cranial and other bones of certain fishes, as well 
as the jugal bones of the spotted cavy among Mam- 
malia, Mr. Owen lays less stress on this indication of 
Saurian affinities, than he does on the unquestion- 
ably Batrachian characters exhibited in the expanse 
and entireness of the maxillary wall of the skull. 
The posterior and anterior palatal foramine agreed 
most nearly with those of the Iguana. In the 
L. leptognathus, the length of the head, as com- 
pared with the breadth, approximates more nearly 
to the Crocodilian proportions than to the ordinary 
Batrachian ones. In describing a portion, six 
inches in length, of a long straight left ramus of 
the lower jaw of the L. leptognathus, from near War- 
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characters. Thus, the angular piece is of great 
breadth, extending on both sides of the jaw, and is 
continued forward to near the symphysis, forming all 
the inferior part of the ramus, and reaching upon its 
inner as far as upon its outer side, the inner plate 
performing the function of the os operculare in the 
jaw of Saurians, In the deep and wide groove along 
the upper surface of the angular, rests the dentary 
bone, the angular piece projecting beyond the groove, 
so as to form a strong convex ridge on the exterior 
side of the jaw, below the dentary element. This 
character is confined in the bull frog to the posterior 
part o+ nemaxillary ramus, but in the Labyrintho- 
don is continued to near the extremity. The teeth 
in this fragment are long and slender, gradually de- 
creasing in size towards the anterior portion of the 
jaw, and are fifty in number, in a single, linear series, 
but implanted alternately a little more externally 
and internally. The sockets are shallower than in 
the upper jaw, the outer wall is more developed than 
the inner in the L. leptognathus, but not in the Z 
pachygnathus, and the anchylosed bases of the teeth 
more nearly resemble in their oblique position those 
of existing Batrachia. The striation, fluting, and 
labyrinthic inflections of the external cement are 
confined to the basal third of the tooth ; and beyond 
this point the internal structure resembles, i in its sim- 
plicity, that of the entire tooth of the ordinary Ba- 
trachia and of most reptiles. In describing a portion 
of the lower jaw of the L. pachygnathus, containing 
forty serial teeth, the sockets are shown to be in close 
contact, and the teeth to diminish very gradually in 
size as they approach both ends of the series, but 
chiefly so towards the anterior part of the jaw. In 
the ramus of the L. leptognathus, before noticed, there 
appeared at the fore part, the base of the socket of a 
large tooth ; but in the symphysis of this fragment of 
the ZL. pachygnathus are three great laniary teeth, 
which present in their lower part different modifica- 
tions of the labyrinthic inflections, a section of the 
second tusk taken above the socket exhibiting an 
arrangement closely analogous to that at the base of 
the tooth of the Ichthyosaurus. In addition to the 
ichthyic character already noticed, of the teeth being 
anchylosed to the bottom of the socket, the portion 
of the lower jaw of L. pachygnathus, examined by 
Mr. Owen, exhibits the important dental structure of 
a row of small teeth anterior and external to the two 
larger laniary tusks,—a double disposition which 
does not exist in the maxillary bones either superior 
or inferior of any Batrachian or Saurian reptile, and 
had previously been met with in the lower jaw only 
in fishes. ‘Two vertebra of L. leptognathus are next 
described, and it is shown that the articular extremi- 
ties exhibit the biconcave condition which now exists 
only in the perennibranchiate Batrachia, but they 
are less deep and conical. The vertebre present, 
also, the same exceptional condition in the reptilian 
class as those of existing Batrachians, in having the 
superior arch anchylosed with the centrum. In one 
of the vertebrae, belonging to the dorsal series, are the 
remains of thick and strong transverse processes, in- 
dicating, Mr. Owen says, an expanded respiratory 
cavity, and that the animal had ribs. The spinal 
canal appears, so far as the author has been able to 
excavate it, to sink in its progress into the substance 
of the centrum in a similar manner to that exhibited 
in the Saurian vertebra found in the magnesian con- 
glomerate near Bristol. In describing a mass of 
bones found in the neighbourhood of Leamington, 
and shown by Mr. Owen to be so closely allied to 
those already noticed, as to induce him to consider 
the animal to which they belonged as only a sub- 
genus of the Labyrinthodon, two vertebra are men- 
tioned, and their terminal articular surfaces are shown 
to slope obliquely from the axis of the vertebra as in 
the dorsal series of the frog, indicating, he says, an 
habitual inflexion of that portion of the spine analo- 
gous to the hunched or bent back of the frog: an- 
other of the vertebre in the same mass exhibited a 
further Batrachian analogy in the expansion of the 
elongated summit of the spinous process into a hori- 
zontal flattened plate, the sides of which slightly 
overhang the base of the spine, and the upper surface 
is sculptured by irregular pits, A similar flattening 
of the summit of the elongated spine is presented in 
the large atlas of the toad. A specimen from the 
sandstone of Grinsill contains a chain of thirteen 
vertebre in successive juxtaposition, but too much 





mutilated to have their characters determined ; Mr. 
Owen, however, believes that they belong to the same 
species as the Leamington fossil, having received from 
the Grinsill quarries vertebre agreeing with those 
noticed above; and he adds, admitting such to be the 
case, this series of thirteen vertebra will remove the 
extinct Batrachian from the anourous division of the 
order, because none of its species presents more than 
eight vertebra between the occiput and sacrum. In 
the Leamington mass of bones are fragments of 
coste, confirming Mr. Owen’s inferences, drawn from 
the structure of the nasal cavities, and the strong 
transverse processes of the vertebra, that the extinct 
Batrachian possessed longer and more curved ribs 
than any existing species. A symmetrical bone, re- 
sembling the episternum of the Ichthyosaurus, is 
likewise described; and Mr. Owen shows, from its 
structure, that the Labyrinthodon had clavicles, an- 
other distinction from the osteology of the crocodiles, 
and agreement with that of Batrachia. Of the few 
bones of the extremities which have come under Mr. 
Owen’s inspection, one presents all the characteristics 
of the corresponding part of the humerus of a toad or 
frog—viz. the convex, somewhat transversely ex- 
tended articular end, the internal longitudinal de- 
pression, and the well developed deltoid ridge. The 
length of the fragment is two inches, and the breadth 
thirteen lines. Again, in the right ilium, about six 
inches in length, there isa combination of Crocodilian 
and Batrachian characters. As this bone was dis- 
covered in the same quarry in which the two frag- 
ments of the cranium and the portion of the lower 
jaw were found, Mr. Owen thinks they may have all 
belonged to the same animal; and if so, as the por- 
tions of the head correspond in size with those of the 
head of a crocodile six or seven feet in length, but 
the acetabulum connected with the ilium with that 
of a crocodile twenty-five feet in length, then the 
hinder extremities of the Labyrinthodon must have 
been of disproportionate magnitude compared with 
those of existing Saurians, but they would approxi- 
mate in this respect with some of the living anour- 
ous Batrachia. Among the bones found at Leaming- 
ton already noticed, was a humerus one inch in 
length, and a tibia, wanting the extremities, two 
inches one line in length. ‘Two toe-bones are de- 
scribed and stated to be strictly Batrachian in their 
characters. In the mass of Leamington bones, Mr. 
Owen detected several osseous, sculptured, dermal 
plates, indicating that the animal to which they be- 
longed was not a naked reptile, and approximating 
it to a loricated. Though similar remains have not 
been found associated with the bones from other 
localities described in this memoir, the author is yet 
of opinion they do not disprove that the Leamington 
fossil was a Batrachian, or that it was essentially 
distinct from the animal of the Warwick sandstone, 
as detached superficial plates are most liable to be 
separated from the fragmentary skeleton of the indi- 
vidual they once clothed ; and he adds, that no ana- 
tomist can contemplate the extensive developement 
and bold sculpturing of the dermal surface of the 
cranial bones in the Labyrinthodon pachygnathus and 
L. leptognathus without an internal suspicion that 
the same characters may have been manifested in 
ossific plates of the skin in other parts of the body. 
With respect to the impressions to which the term 
Cheirotherium footsteps has been applied, Mr. Owen 
states that he has long entertained the belief that 
they were the footsteps of a reptile, and most pro- 
bably of that family which includes the toad and 
frog, on account of the difference in length between 
the fore and hind legs; but in consequence of the 
form of the impressions, he always considered that 
the animal was manifestly distinct from any known 
Batrachian or other reptile. Here, then, we have in 
the Labyrinthodon, observes Mr. Owen, also a Batra- 
chian reptile, which differs as remarkably in the 
structure of its teeth from all recent species as the 
fossil footsteps; both the impressions and the re- 
mains of the skeleton are moreover peculiar to the 
new red sandstone. And, in conclusion, he says, 
* should we not then be justified upon evidence esta- 
blishing at least the high probability of its truth, in 
adding the name of Cheirotherium to the synonyms 
of the Labyrinthodon ?” 
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Edition for Scho 
Li. NOUVEAU TESTAMENT. "he al 24mo, 
yaicoss, roan lettered. May also be had in superior bindings, 
don: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, 
Ww Aittuber & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’'S NEW ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with very COPIOUS EXERCISES. Price 2s, 
roan; Is. 9d. cloth. 
“ The novel, features (of this book) promise to render it one 
of the most popular, as it is one of the most correct, works of its 
ind.”’"—Monthly Mogesing, 
Simpkin. Marshall & Co. 


8vo. price 6s. Volume III. of 
YTLER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND ; con- 
taining the Reigns of Robert II. and Robert IIL, the Re- 
sency off of plteny, and the Reign of James I. 
V. will be published on 30th September; and a V olume 
ererz alternate month, until the completion of the Work in 
i olum 
William Tait, Edinburgh; L 
Marshall & Co. Lo ~- ioe. 4 ongman & Co., and Simpkin, 
In 4to. - price (to early Subscribers) 17s. 6d. Part VII. of 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
and ~at PPLEMENT; New Edition, edited by JOHN 
JOHNSTC 
Part V ie (the last) will be published on 31st August. After 
which the Dictionary ane Supplement will be sold in Four 
Volumes quarto, price 8: 
William Tait, Edinburgh Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


? oth gilt, &c. price 10s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of GEOLOGY, &e, 
By W. HUMBLE, M.D. F.G.S. 

“ This is not a mere glossary, but acyclope dia of knowledge.’ 
Speetator.—** Dr. Sandie has performed his laborious task eh 
ability.”” Atles.—“ A highly serviceable publication, w herel ‘in all 
terms are — ained with minuteness and accuracy.” 

Washbourne, Publisher, Salisbury-square. 
Just published, with 12 Plates and Woodcuts, in 12mo. price 3s. 
DESCRIPTION of a SERIES of GEOLO- 
GICAL MODELS, illustrating the nature of Stratifica- 


tion, Valleys of Denudation, Coal Seams, Faults or Dislocations 
of the Strata, ipterpoctions of nate ay eins, &c 
y, 


&e. &e, 
John Weale, 59, ‘Hiek’ Tiolbors. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
Sixth Edition, sovieed, wm - » ha ote uts, Plates, and Maps, 


RINCIPLES: ‘of "GEOLC GY ; or, the 
MODERN CHANGES of ood Earth and its Inhabitants 
considered as illustrative of Geolo 
By CHARLE LYELL, Esq. PRS 
0, by the same Aut 
Second Edition, revised, with 440 W codneia Plates, and Maps, 
vols. 12mo., 18s. 

Elements of Geslegy : ; or, a Description and 
Classification of Rocks and Fossils, illustrating the ANCIENT 
CHANGES of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















Paternoster-row; and 























Now ready, dedicated by permission to Ge Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Rochest 
Part I. price 30s, to be aaa 


SERIES of ORIGINAL "DESIGNS for 


two Par' 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, RECTORY HOUSES, and 
SCHOOLS, in the various Styles ‘of English Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture. 

By FREDERICK J. FRANCIS, Architect, 

Autbor of ‘ Physical and Fossil “Geology, &e. 

John Weale, 59, High Holborn ; Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly; 
and Seeley, Fleet-street. 


DEDICAT ow ps HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ay,in 1 vol. cloth lettered, 5s. 
OPULAR’ ELECTIONS— Evils and Remedies 
of the Present System ;—with Remarks on the Qualifice- 
tions and Duties of Representatives and Constituents j—and an 
Address on the proposed Measures of Financial and Commer- 
cial Reform. 
By JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. late M.P. for Sheffield, 
d Author of ‘Travels in America. 


n 
v Published by Simpkin & Marshall, London, Orders received 
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THE ATHENEZUM 








13, Great Marlborough-street, July 31. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY “ BOZ.” 


THE PIC-NIC 


PAPERS, 


BY VARIOUS HANDS. 


Edited by CHAS 


. DICKENS, Esq. (Boz.) 


This Work, the publication of which has been unavoidably delayed on account of the Plates by Cruik- 


shank, Phiz, &c., will certainly appear in a few days ; and those who desire to obtain early copies, are requested to send their 


orders immediately to their respective Booksellers. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, 8 HOOLS, &c. &e. 
Just published by Longman, Brown & Co. and may be had of 
all Booksellers in the vi nited Rinedom ; $or —_ be transmitted 

free, by post, to any address given by 

CATALOGUE of WORKS: in all Branches 
of EDUCATION: with a Selection of Books adapted for 
Birth-day Gifts, Holiday Prizes, 
mentary Greek k‘and Latin Publications ; wend the whole of 
Mr. VaLPy’s esteemed editions of the Greek and Latin Authors, 
and ae of his Initiatory Classical Works, which, in 1837, Messrs. 
wn & Co. purchased of that gentleman, will be found in 


= 
it is day is published, price 5s. - roan, A 
IMSON'S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz., 
the first Six Books, together with the XI. and XII., care- 
fully corrected by S. MAYNA 
The above, with the seinen - the Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry ; and a Treatige on the Construction 
of the Trigonometrical Canon. Also, a concise Account of Lo- 
garithms, y the Rev. A. Robertson, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. 25th 
— revised by s. Scot 8vo. 9s. 
imson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Symbolical Form. 
By R Blakelock, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Camb. 6s. 6d. cl. 
London: Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson ; 
Fivingions sasion & Co.; Whittaker &Co.; Sherwood & 
Co.; Simpkin ;.J. Souter; Smith, Elder & Co. t R. ar 
M - th, “HHoulston & Stoneman; J. Wace P. 
Willia . Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. “Cambridge, 
J. J. Deighton. 


"NEW LATIN AND GREEK DICTIONARIES, ETC, 


1. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. 2nd edition, 2is. cloth lettered. —LBy the same Author, 
A Complete English-Latin Dictionary. 2nd edit. 

1 vol, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
#,* The above may be had in one volume, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Also, the above Abridged, for Schools. e 12s, bound. 

The Lat.-Eng. (7s.)and Eng.- L at. (ds. 6d. ymay be had separately. 
“Riddle’s Complete Dictionary is the best of its kind in our 
language. The Abridgment is a care ful condensation."’— Athen, 








A GREEK-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


GREEK LEXICON. By the Rev. J. A. GILES, L.L.D. 
I thick vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth lettered. 
“A worthy companion to Riddle’ s Latin Dictionary.’’— Athen. 


EMPRIERE’S CLASSIC AL DICTIONARY; 
abridged from ANTHON’s and Barker's, for Schools of 
both sexes. By E. H. BARKER, of Trinity ¢ ollege , Cambridge. 
snd edition, royal 12mo. 8s. 6. bound. 
‘he only edition divested of all ipdslioney. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co 


ESTABL ISHED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Printed for Longman, Brown & Co. London. 


RAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: 

being an Introduction and C regs anion to a larger work 
of the same Author. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. New Edi- 
tion, improved and_ corrected, with Views of the principal 
Capitals of the nner a ismo, 3s. éd. bound. 

4 Y, 9d. y the same Author 

\EOGRAPHY ona POPULAR PLAN. New 

Edition, including Extracts from recent Voyages and 
Travels, with Engravings, representing the Dresses, Customs, 
&c. of all Nations, Views of Cities, Maps, &c. 12mo. 4s. bd. 


2. 
LASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY ; contain- 
ing from Three to Four Hundred of the best Short Pieces 
inthe Language. With a Preface, indicating the several Species 
of Poetry, and the best modes of Recitation. By Dr. MAVOR, 
New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


3. 
ron a x 

SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

applicable to the Present State of Trade and Money 
Transactions ; ilnstrated La numerous Examples under each 
Rule. By the Rev. J. New — ia corrected and 
improved by S. ay AID. 12mo. 3s. bour 

* ‘The only genuine e dition. 

KEY to the snales ; with the Method of making Mental Cal- 
culations, and a new mode of Se: etting Sums in the early Rules. 
ag 3 —e, corrected and enlarged by S. MAYNARD. i2mo. 

oun 


OETRY for CHILDREN; 

tions of easy and interesting Piee es, from the best Poets, 

interspersed with Original Pieces. By Miss AIKIN. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 


HE ELEMENTS of BOOK-KEEPING by 
Single and Double Entry; comprising several Sets of 
Books, arranged according to Present Practice, with an Intro- 
duction to Merchants’ Accounts, illustrated with Forms and 
xamples. By JAMES MORRISON, Accountant. New Edi- 
tion, considerably improved, 8vo. 8s. half-b bound. 
SETS of BLANK BOOKS, to correspond with the Four Sets 
in the above Work: Set Single Entry, 3s.; Set B, Double 
od »98.; Set C, Commission Trade, 12s.;’Set D, Partnership, 


E CLASS-BOOK ; - 365 Reading Lessons, 


ME CLAGS-BOOK ; « fe 
Baition A meng 4 Bound. ex y the Rev. D. BLAIR. New 


Aut 
EADING EXERCISES for SCHOOLS; 
ob Ba Bake Mane Seng pda 


c.—An extensive List of Ele- | 


consisting of Selec- | 





is day, in 18mo. with Plates, 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

pie NEW PANTHEON: an Introduction to 

the Mythology of the Ancients, in Question and Answer. 

New Edition, with the addition of the Oriental and Northern 
Mythology. By ee Rev. W.J. HORT. 

sy the same ia 
Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History. 
New edition, ine. 4s. boun 
ondon: Longman, Brown é . . oO. 





ad dition, price 1s. 6d. 

ARPEN TER Ss SCHOLARS. “SPE LLING 
ASSISTANT; wherein the Words are arranged on an 
improved Plan, ace ording to their respective Principles of Ac- 
centuation, in a manner calculated to familiarize the Art of 
Spelling and Pronunciation, to rs fore diflicu Itie: 3, ane to facili- 
tate general improvement. By THOMAS C SARPE NTER. Also, 
Carpenter’s English Vocckalens, in which the 
words are arranged indiscriminately : destened as a Sequel to 

the above. New edition, 12mo. price 2s. bound 


London: Longman & Co.; and W hittaker & Co. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
a EDITED BY THOMAS BOURN, 
1. XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, 
interspersed with some Historical, Biographical, C bro 
nological, Mytholozical, and Misce Haneous Information. With 
an Appendix, by which the Constellations may be easily known. 
13th edition, 12mo. 6s. 

2. Chronological, ‘Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 11th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 

3. Arithmetical Questions. 12th edition, with 
Addin by George Frost, 12mo. 6s. bd. 

Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
-. | Biography. 4th edition, 12mo, 4s. 

5. Geographical Exercises on the New Testament. 
With Maps. 5th edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

6. Arithmetical Tables. 19th edition, price 8d, sd. 
as by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey ; and Simp kin, Marshall 
a 0 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF THE LATE 

BISHOP BUTLER’S-GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES, &c. 
KETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New edition, ape 8vo. 9s. boards. 
An Abridgment of the same, for the use of Beginners, 2s. 


A= AS of MODERN GEC IGR APHY. 23 
coloured Maps, from new plates 
TLAS of ANCIENT G ‘ZOGR AP HY. 22 


coloured Maps, with Crary Index 
NE = RAL ATLAS A) NCIEN . ‘and MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY. = 2 d Maps and 2 Indexes, 21s. 
( UTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 


BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, 


PREPOSITIONS. 
6s. boards. 
Longman, Brown & Co. 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN AND CO, 
ROCK ER’'S LAND SURVEYING. 4th 
Edition. with Plates and Cut mo. 9s. bou 
PAkle LY’S SIX-FIG URE LOGARITHMS: 
the Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to_10,000, and of Sines 
and Tangents for every Minute of the Quadrant and every Six 
Seconds of the first ‘Two Degrees. With a ‘Table of Const ants, 
and Formule fer, ter Solution of Plane and Spherical Triangles. 


ost BVO. 49. 6a = 
10th Edition, 








se wed. 
RAXIS on the LATIN 
New edition, 8vo. 6s. 6¢d.—Kry, 
zondon : 





ESBI Ts: *MEN SURATION. 


corrected, with 200 Woodcuts, 3 CoRR plates, a ~] an 
engraved Field-Book. 12mo. 6s. bound.—K 2mo. 


ESBIT’S LAND SURVEYING. 7th “Bait, 


greatly e nlesped, pe. ie Ags W — uts, 12 Copperplates, 


and an Si ST Tos ield- 
311°S ARI? HMETIC, 3rd_ Edition, 


N& 12mo. 5s. bd.—KEY, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

INDLEY MURRAY’S WOR KS.— 
NEW EDITIONS. 
the only Genuine Editions, with the Author's last Corrections. 
London: Longmz am Brown & Co.; and R. Harvey. 
York: W Wilson | & Sons. 

1. First Book for Children. 18mo. 6d. sewed. 
English Spelling-Book. 18mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

8. Introduction to English Reader. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

4. The English Reader. 12mo. 3s. Gd. bound. 

5. Sequel to ditto. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

6. English Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d.; abridg. 12mo. 


ls. bound. 
7. English Exercises. 12mo. 2s, bd.—Key, 2s. bd. 
8. Exercises and Key, in 1 vol. 38s. 6d. bound. 

9. Introd. au Lecteur Francois. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 
10. Lecteur Francois. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

11. Library Edition of Genemnen, Exercises, and 


Key. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
12. First Lessons in Eng. Grammar. 18mo. 9d. bd. 


(jj RAMMATICAL QUESTIONS, adapted to 


the Grammar of Lindley Murray: with Notes. By C. 
BRADLEY, A.M. 8th edition, improved, 12mo, 25, 64, bound, 
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HOWARD'S EWEneBuczens GREEK AND LATIN 
SERIES of LATIN “EXERCISES, selected 


from the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules 
in pyptax. partion ularly in the Eton Grammar. To which aoe 
added, English Examples, to be tr apeinted into Latin, im 
dia ately under the same Rules. By NATHANIEL HOW ARD. 
New edition, 3s. 6d. bound.—K BY, 2s. ‘a bound. 
Introductory Latin Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
Introductory Greek Exercises. 5s. 6d.--KEy, 2s.6d. 
English —z Grook Vocabulary. 3s. 
Y TH E REV. w. NEILSON, D.D. 
N REEK. EXERCISES in Syntax, 
Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrases. 
boards.—KeEy, 3s. boards. 
ondon : 


Ellipses, 


Mow edition, 5s. 
‘Longman, | Brown & Co. 


PATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PATENTEE or tHe TRANSV ERSELY-COLOURED 
- INGRAIN CARPET. 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

e bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, coming the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little mace than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 

arpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth W arehouse. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BU IL DERS, DECORATORS, &e. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 
every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &e. 
far Gironqer, more durable, lighter, and cheaper than plaster, 
at EFELD’S Papier Maché Works, No. 15, W elling- 
ton-street North, Strand.—Also, BIELEFELD’ ST REAT ISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MAC HE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 0 Patterns (with a tariff oi prices), 
being part of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 


~ UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
— informs the trade, artists, u bolsterers, and the public, 
t they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC: 
Te RE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had Fratis, and sent free of me to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWIN re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames inthe compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30, once kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR, an Eastern Bota- 
nical Discovery of curpricing. eflicacy for rendering the 
Skin soft and fair, as well as in bestowing a delicate roseate hue to 
the Complexion, composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic 
exotics, to the utter exclusion of all mineral admixture; it is dis- 
tinguished medicinally for its extreme bland, purifying, and sooth- 
ing action upon the skin, and, by acting upon the pores and 
minute secretory vessels, expels all impurities from the surface, 
allays every tendency to inflammation, and, by this means alone, 
effectually dissipates all redness, tan, pimples, freckles, sunburn, 
and other unsightly c utaneous visitations, so inimical toFemale 
Beauty. Its constant application will ¢ hange the most bilious 
Complexion into one of radiant whiteness; while to the Neck, Hand, 
and Arm, it bestows a delicacy and Suirness unrivalle ‘o Gen- 
tlemen aiflicted with a tenderness of the skin in shaving, the appli- 
cation of the Kalydor will be found to eiey all cuticular irrita- 
tion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
OBSERVE—The Name ‘and Address of the Proprietors, 

A, ROWLAND & SON,20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Gove rnment Stamp, which is pasted on the 
cork ; ‘also printed in red, on the Wrapper in whic h each bottle 
ise ne losed. Ask for * ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.’ 

Sold by them, and by respe a Perfumers and Medicine 

enders 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it 
is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of Sir 
James Murray is now the most valued - the profession, as it 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concretions 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. It is 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heartburn, Acidity 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits; also as an absolute spe- 
cific in Sea Sickness, and for the febri ile affections reo nt to 
childhood it is invaluable. Sold in Bottles at ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., Ils., and 2is. each, by W. Bailey, Wolverhs aimptou 
Hannay & Dietrichsen, 63, Oxford-street, London, and by all 
chemists. It will be requisite to observe that every bottle has 
the signature of Sir James Murray on the label, as there are 
spurious imitations offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
cine Venders. 
TE ’ ' 
UTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution of which in water is nearly tasteless. Being in- 
closed in_a bottle, it will, when 4 ~ securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. e solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in muc ‘less time, and with infinite ly’ less trouble than that pro- 
duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.—Sold 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and accompanied 
by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 1 , Oxford-street—Lon- 
don: may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo- plac e, Edinburgh ; ory, by order, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment.—*,* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's. If procured else whe sre, be careful to order “ Butler's” 
Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


TNHE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN will procure 
at any moment a pases age of the bowels merely with a 

little water, which ought to induce persons to abandon the in- 
jurious habit of taking purgatives for the removal of costiveness. 
This elegant little apparatus, (invented by Dr. Scott in lieu of 
lavement machines,) admits no air; requires no preliminary ad- 
justing;, may be carried ready filled to any place in the pocket; 
its application calls for no art or tact; and the most nervous 
invalid or timid lady may use it easily.—SUUND MAGNIFIERS 
have, also, been constructed (by the above professional gentle- 

man) sufficiently diversified to suit every kind and degree of 
deafness, and to allow each individual to choose the magnifying 
power by which he may hear public speakers ; and, by means of 
small magnifiers concealed from observation, to be restored to 
the pleasure of social conversation. The kind suitable to any 
person can be selected for them, if they will forward particulars 
(including -” order for payme nt) to Me: a Ly and Rooff, 
managers of Dr. Scott's Repository, 369, 5 three doors 
from Exeter Hall.—Also a small H 1YD RAL ae MACHINE 
which a lady may carry in the hand tor her amusement in 
watering plants and flowers. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
SCOTT’S POETRY AND PROSE WRITINGS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 








THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


1. AN EDITION IN ROYAL 8vo. 2. AN EDITION IN SMALL 8vo. 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Parts, Four Shillings each. To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Vols. Four Shillings each, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED: THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED: 
WAVERLEY. WAVERLEY. 
GUY MANNERING. GUY MANNERING. 
THE ANTIQUARY. THE ANTIQUARY. 
ROB ROY. ROB ROY. 
OLD MORTALITY. OLD MORTALITY. 


Forming Vor. I., with a Fac-simile and a Frontispiece, designed in HaRvEY's 


le, cloth d, 
tea 50ers BLACK DWARF and LEGEND OF MONTROSE 


BLACK DWARF will appear on 1st September. will appear on 1st September. 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN on 1st October. HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN on Ist October. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY 


Was published on 1st May, complete in One Volume royal 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, and Fac-simile, cloth lettered, price One Pound. 


“This volume contains 2 more complete Collection of Sin WaLTER's Poetry than has ever before appeared. In addition to the great Metrical Romances, 
and the Miscellaneous Picces given in the later Editions, it includes, for the first time, the Songs and Fragments scattered over his NovELs, and variouw 
Specimens, both Serious and Comic, which were originally printed in the Memoirs oF 1s LirE.”—Editor's Preface. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS. 


All in royal 8vo. double columns, uniform with 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS AND POETRY IN SAME SIZE. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Contents of Vol. I. now complete: Contents of Vol. III. now complete: 


LIFE OF DRYDEN. 2s. 6d. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. Part I. 4s. 
LIFE OF SWIFT. 2s. 6d. II. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS, Two Parts, 5s. III. 4s. 


CONTENTS: 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, ROBERT BAGE, 
HENRY FIEL DING, HENRY MACKENZIE; 
oO T, CHARLOTTE SMITH, ¢ 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND, SIR RALPH SADLER, containing 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, JOHN LEYDEN, M.D ae Se on 
ee ee ANNA SEWARD, rT 
DANIEL DEFOR, 
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